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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





WANTS A CEMENT FLOOR. 

1 wish to put a stone floor in a basement 
that is 16x26 teet. Can I make it of common 
water lime, or Akron cement, and have it 
durable? 

It will be occupied by chickens. Had I 
better use Portland cement, and about how 
much, and what would be the probable ex- 
pense? 

As I may wish to use it for hogs orcalves, 
sometime, how thick ought it to be? I 
wish a floor that will not scratch up, root 
up, rot out, and one that rats cannot work 
under. C. &. 

JACKSON Co., Mich. 

[Water lime would make a fairly good 
floor for some time for the use of chickens, 
but we fear it would not be satisfactory in 
the long run. 

Itis our personal opinion that the best 
cement floor is the cheapest, nine times out 
of ten, and the upper or surface layer at 
least should be made of genuine Portland, 
or the Ohio or Buckeye grades of Portland 
cement. This Ohio cement i8 
recommended by Dr. W. I. 
Chamberlain and Waldo F. 
Brown, and we doubt the ne- 
cessity of secur-ing the im- 
ported ‘‘Portland”’ variety. 

For your floor, :16*%26 feet, 
you will need from four to six barrels of 
Portland cement, according to thickness. 
We cannot give you prices just now, 
though we have an old price list in our files, 
as cement is cheaper now. 

If you have a good foundation wall under 
the building, excavate eight or ten inches 
below the wished-for line of surface floor. 
Fill in with cobble stone up to within say 
two inches of the top. 

Pound down each stone with a heavy 
maul or tamper, then fill in with a mixture 
made of one part cement to three parts 
of sharp sand and gravel. Mix dry, then 
wet just enough to handle and lay good. 
Mix but a small portion at a time, as it sets 
quickly. Be sure to have plenty of ma- 
terial on hand before commencing the 
operation. 

A cheaper grade of cement can be used 
for filling in among the cobblestone. The 
mixture should be spread over and tamped 
down among the stone as solidly as pos- 
sibly. 

Make a level out of a 2x4 stud,or eveninch 
stuff, and level up as you go along. Some 
arrange for a slight grade, but for this 
floor we should prefer to make it level from 
one end to the other. 

Have the level or straight-edge long 
enough to go across the floor. Each end 
should rest on side strips leveled up true to 
the grade wanted. Lay buta narrow strip at 
a time, using the straight-edge for a guide. 

For the cement floor above the stone 
pavement, raise the straight-edge two 
inches. This allows for a two-inch finish- 
ing coat. This is made of one part cement 
to two parts of clean,sharp sand and coarse 
gravel, (size of an ordinary pea), mixed 
dry, then evenly wet until quite thin in 
consistency. 

Lay quickly and level off with another 
straight-edge, one section at a time, finish- 
ing with a trowel after the surface has 
partially set. This, in brief, is the general 
method of procedure jn laying cement 
floors. We have frequently watched the 
masons at work laying cement walks in 
Detroit and other cities. It is an easy job 


when one understands how to do it, but 
One needs to have everything on hand 
when ready to commence. The operator 
needs an assistant to quickly 
whatever aid is necessary. 
Nothing should be allowed to go on the 
floor for several weeks after it is laid. Do 


render 


not let the sun shine on it too much, and 
keep it dampened frequently to prevent too 
rapid drying out. Should you,in the future, 
wish to use this floor for heavier stock, you 
will most assuredly find it satisfactory. 
A HOG HOLDER. ~ 

Friend E. M. Brown, of Calhoun Co., re- 
cently showed us a hog holder he had used 
for several years. He liked it very much, 
and said it was a complete success in hold- 
ing the largest hogs on the farm. 

We made two sketches of the device. 
Fig. 1 is a front, and Fig. 2 a side view of 
the tool. It is made of malleable cast 


















A HOG HOLDER. 
iron and is about15 inches long. The holes 
and shape of the ends are such that, when 
any sized hog or pig inserts its nose, it is 
held fast by the operator holding the toolina 
vertical position and pulling the upper end 
toward him. 

Fig. 1 shows the proportionate size and 
shape of the holes, and Fig. 2 the curve or 
shape of each end. One end is for large, 
and the other end for small pigs. 

A POLE DRAG. 

In reply to calls for a description of, and 
friend Rice’s reference to our pole drag, we 
make a sketch showing how the last drag 
was made. 

It is constructed of three poles, about 
eight feet long and five to six inches in 
diameter. We used white oak grubs, as 
straight and smooth as could be found. 

The bark was taken off and the poles 
placed parallel to each other on a level 
surface. They were spaced apart by short 
pieces, as shown in the cut. 

By means of the illustration you can see 
how we put it together. In order to have 
the cut go into asinglecolumn, we sketched 
it shorter in proportion than our drag real- 
ly is. 

We hewed (very slightly) those portions 
of the various pieces where they came to- 
gether, in order to make them fit tighter 
when bolied through. It also prevents any 
liability of windiag when in use. 

After fitting and marking each piece, we 
carefully bored the holes with a three- 


A 
Fig. 2 


quarter-inch auger. As fast as each hole 
was bored we inserted the rods, in order to 
keep each pole in line where it belonged. 

In making a new drag last year, we used 
seven-eighths-inch rods,happening to have 
some of that sizeon hand. The front end 
of each rod is bent into a large ring and 
welded. A heavy washer is slipped on be- 
fore inserting through the poles. 

The rear end of each rod has a long 
thread cuton it. Another washer is put 
on, and a heavy nut used to tighten the 
whole together. Should the drag become 
loose, from shrinkage of the material or 


any other cause, it is easily tightened witha 
few turns of a wrench. 

The chain and hitching clevis is attached 
to each front ring as shown in the cut. The 
clevis may be changed to any link of the 
chain, and thus compel the drag to run 
true, or in the line of draft. 

We have a piece of plank bolted across 
the center of the three poles, and at right 
angles to them. A sulky rake seat and 
spring is fastened thereon, and we ride in 
comfort—except when there is no moisture 
inthe ground. At such times we really 
long for a lap duster and a wet sponge tied 
under our nose. 

The pole drag is far more effective in late 
summer when plowing either stubble 
ground or sod. It does better work than a 
plank drag or roller, especially on heavy 
soil. 

Our practice is to plow until about eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, then drag down 
the furrows before going to dinner. What 
is plowed in the afternoon is also dragged 
down before leaving the field at night. In 
fact, we let the drag tag the plow as close 
as possible. 

By so doing the lumps are pulverized far 
better than could be possible if left to bake 
longer in the sun. While ‘in action at the 





front,” the first pole rides over the furrows 
and lumps, grinding them off and pushing 
dirt into many of the little depressions. 
The second pole follows and attacks those 
lumps which were missed, or only partially 
crushed, and fills more depressions, while 
the third pole ‘‘does the rest.” 

For this work, we find the roller, or even 
the solid plank drag, is notin it. The rol- 
ler crushes the Jumps by a downward and 





A POLE DRAG. 
direct pressure, doing very good work, but 
does not fill the innumerable depressions to 


be found everywhere. The plank drag 
bobs around too much, if very lumpy, but 
the pole drag does nearly perfect work. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
PLANTING POTATOES FOR A DRY 
OR WET SEASON. 





That the successful production of pota- 
toes depends more on theindividual grower 
than the season, is a safe assertion, I be- 








lieve. A grower, to obtain certain results 

B each season, must understand 

the main principles that are 
involved. 

Much has been written and 
said of the different methods of 
planting and cultivating pota- 

toes, but more of the truth is covered 
up by changes of season and the shift- 
ing methods of culture in the different 
sections, also the attempt to average re- 
sults by individuals for the purpose of 
arriving at a general system. Here lies the 
main trouble, as the true culture of pota- 
toes is radically different from most farm 
crops, and changes more with a caange of 
soil than possibly any other crop. The 
best methods of cuJture prevalent in some 
sections, when put in practice in other 
localities, prove complete failures. 


first growth of the plants. One of the vital 
questions with the potato-grower of to-day 
is how to produce cheap enough to have 
anything left of the proceeds, after paying 
for the extra help, interest and taxes, of 
which the latter two are natural legacies 
that seem to follow land. To do this 
cheaply and well, is the question. Some 
have advised plowing the soil as many as 
four times. 

To this I would simply say that we 
should in no case, so far as tha potatoes are 
concerned, plow over once, but we should 
plow well, seyen inches in depth, on soils 
having a clay bed; or, in other words, not 
deep eneugh to turn up the clay subsoil, as 
it will be found detrimental to the growing 
crop. On sandy loam, ina good, deep top 
soil, itis better to plow somewhat deeper, 
eight inches making a good average, but 
for a late potato like the Rural New- Yorker 
for example, if the soil is rich, it will pay 
to increase the depth to an average of nine 
inches. The object in this is to gain a 
better working depth for the roots of which 
the searchers for food and moisture will 
often penetrate to considerable depth and to 
great advantage in the total yield of the crop. 


With a sure prospect for a dry season it 
will be found advisable to roll the ground, 
but under ordinary circumstances it is not 
necessary. A thorough fitting of the top 
soil is necessary till it reaches a condition 
of firmness that will render the growing of 
grass or weeds for a time an impossibiiity. 


The depth of planting, and seed to be 
used, is the next consideration. In regard 
to the seed problem, we will simply say, 
don’t use too much; two eyes for drill 
planting, close enough that the tops will 
interlace, and three eyes for hill planting 
with cultivation both ways, will be found 
enough seed for most of the varieties in 
cultivation. 

Much may be lost or gained by plantiag 
the right depth. The deep planting ad- 
vised by many is very detrimental on some 
soils, and is not necessary on any for the 
safe and sure production of a large crop of 
tubers, be the season wet or dry. I da not 
qualify this statement in any way. [I 
should consider a depth of four inches the 
extreme when the soil ia in a proper condi- 
tion. Planting ata depth of three inches 
will leave the seed deep enough to run 
a float first,and a spike-tooth drag or weed- 
er over the crop just as the first plants ap- 
pear. 

With the soil filled in the proper manner, 
this will be found sufficient to remove all of 
the littie weeds that may have started dur- 
ing the time of planting and appearing of 
the first stalks. In localities where weeds 
are always up first, strict attention should 
be paid to this portion of the work. Start- 
ing a field of potatoes right makes it a sure 
cropin some localities, and is by far the 
cheaper way in any case. 

Those who are the possessors of a horse 
weeder will find it of great benefit at this 
time, and it should be made a point to see 
that no weeds remain at the time the tops 
are twoinches high. If wet weather pre- 
vails at this time the weeder will be found 
to be of little use longer, and the regular 
cultivation may commence. 

Some of the advantages to be gained by 
planting the seed at an average depth of 
about three inches are: first, a crop of pota- 
toes which are far better for table purposes 
than the deep planted ones in a wet season, 
and a largely increased yield of salable 
stock; and last,but not least by any means, 
is the expense of harvesting the crop,which 
will be found to be in some cases fully one- 
half less than deep planting. 








In this article I will only attempt to give 
some idea of the principles that govern the 


Varieties that have a natural] tendency 
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toward running away from the stalk areal- 
most impossible to secure profitably. The 
reasons why this system is productive of 
the bést growth of the young plant, on ac- 
count of its habits, will appear in the article 
immediately following. W. BE. IMES. 

Eaton Co., Mich. 

[Some good advice is given by friend 
Imes in the above. In actual practice we 
find it pays toso manage the tillage that 
at least two crops of weeds are destroyed 
in their incipiency before the plants are in 
eight, above the surface of the groundg 

Too much cannot be said in favor of the 
horse weeders, if properly used. Inquirles 
reack us every day now, asking about these 
tools. As friend Imes says, the weeder is a 
great benefit. On some heavy soils it can- 
not be used, when at all wet, but when dry 
and ths ground in good condition, it does 
the work we require to perfection. 

We, too, believe that many potatoes are 
planted too deep. We have used the hand 
planters for several years, and take pains 
to see that the gauge is set so that the seed 
will not be deposited over four inches deep 
in any soil. Three is better, as a rule. 

Note what our friend says about the 
oe ag depth to plow in various soils. Too 
ittle attention is paid to this portion of 
the work by some farmers. But the class 
that are heedless in this particular are 
heedless in many other details of farming, 
and they seldom are readers ‘of a good 
agricultural paper. They usually are the 
ones to “poke fun’ at the ‘‘book” farmers. 
Nevertheless, the hard times have had 
more to do with making book farming 
“respected” than many are aware.—Eb.] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


POTATO GROWING. 





Often it is that we farmers get experi- 
ences and results of others too late to be of 
much good to us. For instance, we learo 
that sweet corn is excellent for milch cows 
after itis too late to plant any, or how to 
cure hay along about harvest time, and so 
on. 

I see advertisements of new kinds of po- 
tatoes, some of which I have experimented 
with, and others that I should like to try 
this season. By your permission I will 
give my experience with three varieties, 
namely: Rutland Rose, Pearl of Savoy 
and Rural New-Yorker. We planted five 
barrels Rutland Rose, planting two pieces, 
one containing three-fourths of an acre, 
and the other one acre. 

The seed was damaged in some way so 
that on the first piece only about three- 
fourths of it grew and some of the plants 
were too weak to amount to anything. 
The second piece was not so good, only 
about one-half ever being worth digging. 
The first plat was very sandy and gave 
150 bushels of smooth potatoes. 

Tops very good and we could tell to the 
row where they were, for where Green 
Mountains were blighted to the ground, 
the Rose stond all right. The second piece 
was on heavier sand of rich quality, grow- 
ing enormous vines. which were not killed 
by frost when the Rurals were killed to the 
ground. I believe many of the tops would 
cover a common dinner table. Result, 164 
bushels of quite knobby potatoes, one 
weighing five pounds. 

Rurals by the side of this plot yielded 248 
bushels to the acre, and sorted out 15 
bushels to the hundred. The Rose dis- 
counted about 25 per cent. We dug 49 
hills (all 1 had) of Pear! of Savoy, one hill 
being half Rural, and obtained three 
bushels. Counting 4,800 hills to the acre 
they would figure 300, or nearly that, to the 


“acre. 


We obtained the seed while in Canada, 
and it stood in our trunk outdoors for 
about two hours the night after the 
thermometer registered 24 degrees below 
zero, and was damaged some, so that some 
of the 49 hills were poor. Planted all kinds 
fore part of June. 

I shall trade and furnish seed to my 
neighbors and friends, and in this way will 
not only get new seed, but will give others 
a chance to get into pew seed also I gave 
four bushels for one to got my Rose last 
season, but think that pretty dear, if I can 
trade and get just as good. 

Would like to hear results of Carman 
No. 3 if any common farmer has tried 
them. All my potatoes were planted the 
fore part of June, 3x3 feet apart. The sea- 
son was very wet, and think that 
accounts for the horns on the Rose. 

OAKLAND Co., Mich. ED. COOK. 

{The Carman No. 3 is one of the best 
potatoes grown in our portion of the State. 


—Ed.|} 





For the Michigan eee. 
HAS GROWN SPRING WHEAT SUC- 
CESSFULLY. 





I have recently noticed in your columns 
several calls for information concerning 
the growing of spring wheat in Michigan. 
In your issue of March 20th I find this 
statement by the editor: ‘‘We cannot now 
remember a single instance of successful 
eultivation of this variety.” 

If a woman may rise and testify, in the 
“men’s” department of the FARMER, I can 
give. instances. Spring wheat has been 
regularly grown for years on our farm in 
Lapeer county, but never on a large scale, 
on account of the very heavy character of 
our.soil. The variety used is known as the 
White Russian spring wheat. The berry is 
large, plump, and hard, and the straw 


stands tall and strong. Also, the heads 
are remarkably long. 

In the extremely dry summer of 1895, 
there was grown upon the farm only a 
sma'l piece of a little over two-acres, which 
was sowed late for spring wheat—April 21st 
—but drilled in deep, in anticipation of a 
dry growing season to follow the excessive- 
ly wet spring. This plat was seeded at the 
rate of one bushel to the acre, and threshed 
40 bushels of No. 1 wheat, while a large 
proportion of the heads on the stool straws 
never filled at all, in consequence of the 
drouth. 

In 1889, while my husband was still with 
us, he sowed, on the 11th of April, a four- 
acre piece of spring wheat, broadcasting it 
by hand at the rate of two bushels to the 
acre. He harvested 122 bushels, an average 
of 3044 bushe!s to theacre. Also, the crop 
was extremely clean, the wheat weighin 
at the mill 62 pounds to the bushel, an 
making nice white bread. 

Last year (1896) eight acres of the best 
land on the farm was put to + ag | wheat, 
and no pains spared in getting itin. It 
came on at once, beautifully — and 
even. When five or six iaches high it was 
as promising a piece of wheat as ever lay 
out of doors in this vicinity. Then came 
that terrible wind storm full of cutting 
sand, and which raged incessantly for 
twenty-four hours; and five days later was 
followed by another, from a different direc- 
tion. When this was all over, that de- 
lightful field of spring wheat was nowhere 
to be found. The men barely secured seed 
for another season. and that was of inferior 
quality, shrunken in the berry. 

Spring wheat requires a good soil; a well- 
repared seed-bed, inclusive of fall plow- 
ng; and early sowing even before anything 
else. This done the crop takes only the 
wind and weather risks of a little over four 
months, while winter wheat must carry 
the risks of tenoreleven. IANEL. CHAP'N. 
LaPEER Co., Mich. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
HAS TRIED COWPEAS. 





Noticing your comments on the cowpea, 
in the Editor’s Farm Notes in a recent 
FARMER, I thoughtI would give my experi- 
ence last year in raising cowpeas. 

I ordered a bushel of seed through an 
Ohio seed firm. They bought them ofa 
firm in one of the middle States, Delaware 
I think. After corn planting, about May 
20, I prepared an acre of ground as for oats, 
and sowed broadcast, cultivating the peas 
. with a spring-tooth cultivator,then roll- 


They came up in five or six days, and 
looked thrifty and nice till they had grown 
to be about six inches high,when they eo 
ped growing and stood for several weeks 
with but very little growth. This was part- 
ly accounted for by the weather beingrather 


ry. 
Phen there was a succession of cold winds 
which seemed to check their growth and on 
the side that was the most exposed to the 
wind the plants seemed to go back, some of 
them wilting and nearly dying. I made up 
my mind that cowpeas were not suited to 
this State, but when the rains came and the 
weather got hot they commenced to grow 
and continued growing until frost, or about 
the first of September. 
They grew from eighteen inches to two 
feet high, with quite a sprinkling of pods, 
some of which got ripe. About half 1 should 
think got ri pe enough to grow,but they were 
not as prolific as I supposed they would be, 
from what I had read about them. No 
stalk had over two pods, and many of them 
but one. 
But the land was somewhat run down; I 
presume on land in a good state of cultiva- 
tion they would do much better. One ob- 
jection to them here, they mature so late 
that they are hard to cure. I cut them with 
@ mower but they got wet before I could get 
them properly cured, so the foliage was 
about spoiled for feeding. 
I stored them without threshing and am 
feeding them now to sheep. I notice the 
horses like them too. One peculiarity about 
them, the blossom is the only thing that 
resembles a pea. The berry and the pod 
and everything e!se about them, look as if 
they belonged to the bean family. Every- 
one that saw them growing supposed that 
they were beans. 
As regards their value as a forage crop 
for the farmers of Michigan, I cannot say 
that I have much faith in them. I think [ 
shall try the soja bean this year on the 
same land, if I can get the seed without 
sending too far. Ss. H. M. 

Van BUREN Co., Mich. 

[We are inclinea to the opinion that cow- 
peas are valuable more for a manurial crop 
than for anything else, in this State. 


You are right—these cowpeas are really 
beans, @ southern bean, and there is a mul- 
titude of varieties, according to southern 
farm writers You should have selected the 
large ‘wend Black variety for this latitude. 
—Ep 


COWPEAS. 


I was much interested in your editori- 
al note on cowpeas in the FARMER 
of April 24. Where can the seed be pur- 
chased, and what will it cost per bushel? 

When is the proper time to sow in Michi- 
gan for the purpose of plowing under? 

LAPEER Co., Mich. J.W. TOWER. 

[Write to any of the leading seedsmen 
who advertise in the Farmer. Price is 
quoted at $1.25 to $150 per bushel. 

You can sow at any time after all danger 
of frost is over. The cowpea is really a 
bean, and should be grown as a bean crop. 








We should let the peas partially mature 
at least, before plowing under.—Ep.] 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





The inquiries about the new renovating 
crops show that more than usual interest 
is being taken in this subject. At one time 
all questions would have received one 
answer: ‘Sow clover.”” This was the 
great fertilizer, and was depended upon al- 
together too much. As was to be expected, 
the time came when clover failed, not one 
year alone, but several in succession. Now 
the demand is for something that can be 
depended upon, something to substitute for 
clover in case of failure. 


One of the first of these plants which 
have been brought out to supply this de- 
mand was the Lathyrus Sylvestris, or Flat 
Pea. Theclaims for it were of the kind 
familiar to readers of seed catalogues, on! 
perhaps a little more than usually hig 
colored. 

It preferred a light sand where the roots 
might grow fourteen feet before reaching 
water, but could aceommodateitself to bet- 
ter soils if called upontodoso. The reports’ 
of trials now indicate that it grows much 
better in a seed citalogue than in the 
api We hear but little good of it un- 
ess raised under favorable circumstances. 

Asafarm crop it seems to be of little 
value. The seeds we planted last spring 
came up poorly, made a small growth dur- 
ing the sumuer, and this spring our best 
efforts have failed to discover it, though it 
is claimed to be hardy enough for our win- 
ters. In this one experiment it has proved 
a complete failure. Perhaps others can 
make more favorable reports. 

Crimson clover sowed last May grew well 
through the summer, and even ripened seed 
before the frost. This spring itis as dead 
as an annual. 

But would it not be worth raising even 

under these conditions? Evidently it can- 
not take the placeof June or Mammoth 
clovers, as it is too tender. But when we 
can sow it on acorn stubble, let it gatherin 
a store of nitrogen till fail, then turn under 
for wheat, would it not be worth while? 
There are, of course, other things to be 
taken into consideration. The weeds might 
choke it out, or if the ground were clean 
there would be the July sun to scorch it. 
At least it would be worth trying onasmall 
scale. We have been instructed to sow the 
seed in the fall, and only expect success 
with it where the winters are milder than 
in Michigan. 
It has been found good for orchards,when 
sown in spring, not only as a fertilizer, but 
asa mulch. In this case the trees would 
afford some protection from thesun. We 
should like to see it sown for the purpose 
of turning under for wheat in place of the 
old-fashioned summer fallow. 

The ae at growing Alfalfa we have 
watched with interest. They have not been 
a success. If the plant oncegets well star - 
ed on a dry soil it shows great tenacity, but 
at first it must have moisture and consider- 
able of it. After the roots are well down in 
the soil it is easily injured by too much 
water, which makes it uncertain, and es- 
pecially so on clay lands unless well drain- 


ed. 

There are several other clovers and 
plants of various kinds which have been 
tried, but they need not be mentioned here, 
except to say that reports have thus far 
shown them deficient in one way or an- 
other. Some of them may be made of 
value by further cultivation, but at pres- 
ent they do not supply our need. However, 
one good has resulted from all this: It has 
led to a thorough study of renovating 
crops and has given us a greater apprecia- 
tion of the value of clover. 

* * 
- 

After so much has been said regarding 
raising red clover it seems superfluous to 
add anything more, and yet there are in- 
quiries sn. pny the matter which show 
that people are not exactly satisfied. 

The old plan of sowing the seed on the 
wheat fn the spring is still practiced, 
though we doubtif the results justify its 
continuance. It is convenient, but there is 
too much uncertainty. There may be a 
good “‘catch,”’ and it may beruined by the 
summer dry weather, or it may fail to 
grow in the spring. 

Some who have tried late summer sow- 
ing have found it a success. There are 
two ways of doing this, either sowing after 
keeping the ground in fallow during the 
summer. or fallowing a wheat or oat stub- 
ble. In the latter case the preparation is 
made by going over the ground with a 
tae ye cre harrow, if the soil is loose, 
though heavy land needs plowing. [We 
prefer discing stubble ground.—Ep | 

Clover sown in August will make a suf- 
ficient growth, and we are told that even 
the last of September is not too late. If 
the ground is very dry the seed may not 
germinate, but perhaps that sown in the 
spring would have no better chance of get- 
ting through the season. Thereis the ex- 
tra expense of preparing the ground, but 
thatisa small matter compared with a 
“~—e clover. 

ere would really be no loss in the use 
of the land, as is the case when the ground 
is left fallow, and the next year’s crop of 
clover would be as large as from a spring 
seeding. So far as our observation goes, it 
would indicate that fall sowing for clover 
is to be commended in many cases and may 
perhaps be followed as arule better than 
the old method, but our practical know]l- 
edge of the subject is considerably limited. 


* * 
* 


“Should I sow rye on acorn stubble this 
= tng to turn = er for gy next rae 
sis a_ question a young farmer latel 

asked. His idea is to pave something 





growing on the land during the summer 





which will loosen the clay soil and supply 
humus for the next es and believes this 
preferable to leaving the land in fallow. 

We have known excellent results to come 
from turning under a heavy stand of rye 
and following with wheat on the kind of 
soil mentioned. On gravelly soil we have 
seen the wheat crop ruined by this treat- 
ment. In the former case there was mois- 
ture enough in the soil to rot the straw and 
grow the grain, while in the latter the 
straw absorbed all the water and left the 
wheat todry up. So the rye may be good 
enough in its place, but we must first be 
sure of the conditions. 

Some farmers go through the cornfield 
and broadcast a liberal supply of rye. 
When the corn is taken off there is a late 
fall pasture, also something for early 
spring when most peeded. We should pre- 
fer this to spring sowing. 

But the rye could do little more than re- 
turn to the soil what it had taken from it. 
With crimson clover there might be a 
smaller supply of available humus for the 
prospective wheat crop, but there would be 
an abundance of nitrogen, and this we 
would consider of more importance. The 
clover is to be recommended as at least 
worth trying. F. D. W. 

[The above expresses our own ideas very 
largely. We have some fodder corn stubble 
ground that has lain bare sinca last fall. It 
needs fertilizing and we shall sow a portion 
of this ground to crimson clover and the 
remainder to the large early black cowpea. 

Both the crimson clover and the cow- 

peas will be sown after corn planting, when 
all danger of frost is over. The corn 
ground will be worked up with a dise har- 
row, thus leaving the seed bed, below the 
surface, as compact as possible. 
If we succeed in getting a fair growth of 
plants it will be better to let them at least 
partially mature before plowing under. 
We understand that it is not safe to plow 
under a heavy growth of cowpeas in a 
green or immature condition.—Ep. |] 





For the Michigan Farmer. ‘ 
PLANTING CORN WITH A GRAIN 
DRILL. 





In an article in Farmer of April 20, by 
Wm. R. Drewatt, he advocates removing 
part of the hoes. My experience is that a 
drill will not run as straight as with 
all of them digging, as they hold the drill 
steadier. 

I have drilled both corn and beans. I 
cover the holes I do not want the grain to 
run through, but I think I would prefer a 
a board to a bag of bran. I think he is 
quite right in regard to harrowing after 
the drill. Ititisdry it helps to conserva 
moisture. 

I see many advocate planting Artichokes. 
If I were going to plant them I would plant 
on some neighbor’s land, one whom | did 
not like, if 1 had one. I have been trying 
to get rid of wu patch of artichokes for 10 
years. would rather have Canada 
thistles. J. R. WATKINS. 
SurawasskE Co., Mich. 





. 


Why the McCermick Changed from the Left 
to the Right-Hand Binder. 
When binding was done by hand the left hand cut 
harvester was a necessity. The grain fell on the 
platform of the harvester and was delivered into the 
receiver with its heads towards the rear of the ma- 
chine. The men stood on the receiver facing the 
grain. With the left hand machine the heads of 
the grain are at the left hand of the man doing the 
binding, so in taking out the bundle with the band 
around it, whether the man turned to the front table 
or to the back table. he kept his position toward 
the bundle itself—that is, with the heads toward his 
left hand; hence, in making the tuck he shoved the 
ends under the band toward the heads. Grain is 





handled by the shocker by grasping into the heads 
and the tuck should therefore be toward the heads 
so that it will not pull out. 

Before the time of hand-binding harvesters all 
grain cutting machines were made right handed, 
and they were changed only to keep the tuck of the 
band toward the heads. But this change made the 
machine much more unhandy for the team and 
driver 

‘The hand-binding harvester, with men to do the 
binding is out of date, and so is the left hand ma- 
chine, which has been superseded by the McCormick 
Right Hand Open Elevator. 

Unquestionably the most practical and satis- 
factory applications of roller bearings to binders and 
mowers hive been made by the McCormick Har- 
vesting Machine Company. The particular form 
used by them was patented in 1882. and is now to 





be found in all McCormick machines. The espe- 
cially valuable feature is seen in the form—or cage 
as it is called—which holds the rollers from run- 
ning together, and if forany cause the cage is taken 
from the shaft, the rollers will not fall out and get 
lost. In order to avoid the McCormick patent, the 
other harvester machine company who claims to be 
the originator of roller bearings in harvesters has 
cut outthe metal in the rings at the ends of the 
rollers. If the cage is taken out, the rollers slip out 





and become filled with grit or get lost. 
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- ive Stock. 


THE TAMWORTH HOG. 








One of the readers of the FARMER asks 
for a description of the Tamworth hog, and 
says he has read several articles about them 
in Canadian agricultural journals, praising 
them highly, and pointing out the breed as 
furnishing the primest bacon hogs. The 
Tamworth is an old English breed, not re- 
garded as more valuable in that country 
than other improved breeds, such as the 
Berkshire and Yorkshire. It has one dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, its color, being & 


dull red or chestnut. In this respect it 
closely resembles the American Duroc- 
Jersey, which is probably a more or less 
remote descendant of the ‘Tamworth, which 
it resembles, or rather did a few years ago, 
in some of its other characteristics. Itisa 
large, rather coarse hog, with a deep but 
rather narrow bedy, back arched,strong bon- 
ed, large head with drooping ears, active in 
their habits, inclined te be wild, and not 

uick feeders although quite growthy. 
They are considered good hogs for the bacon 
curer because carrying a large percentage 
of lean to fat, as would be expected from 
their enggees 2 and habits. They are good 
breeders, raising large litters, and the brood 
sows are good milkers. They are better 
in side pork than the hams and shoulders, 
and show quite a heavy shrinkage in kill- 
ing. : 

In talking with a Canadian feeder and 
drover about a year ago, who had_ been 
trying the Tamworth and Large York- 
shire, he said ke had not found them 
profitable either when pure bred or when 
crossed with each other. Both breeds 
were regarded as too coarse for profitable 
feeding and he had beentrying a cross of 
the Tamworth boar on Chester White and 
Poland-Chinpa sows with the result, he 
said, of securiog a better class of pigs for 
his purpose than he got from the pure 
breds. e especially favored the use of 
Chester White sows for this purpose. ° The 
pigs were colored like the Tamworth, had 
finer heads, and better hams and shoulders, 
while the backs were straighter and some- 
what broader. Bacon curers in Canada, 
this gentleman said, had been urging farm- 
ers to use these two English breeds, the 
Large Yorkshire and Tamworth, and had 
offered to pay more for them than other 
breeds. But the hogs they got were gener- 
ally cross-breds, from Poland-Cbina, Ches- 
ter White and Berkshire sows, and suited 
them well. Thecolor being red, like the 
sire, the packers supposed they were get- 
ting pure-bred Tamworths. e doubted if 
the packers would like them as well as the 
cross breds. 

We do not know of any Tamworths in 
this State, but presume they will soon find 
their way across the lines. In the case of 
brood sows which carry too much fat, and 
the abundance of corn is answerable to a 
large degree for this condition, breeding 
them to boars of the Tamworth or Large 
Yorkshire breeds would undoubtedly give 
a better class of hogs for the present mar- 
ket than if bred to boars with the same 
characteristics as the sows. Buta change 
in diet, and compelling the pigs to lead a 
more active life, would soon change our 
improved breeds into bacon hogs. The 
lean meat desired by the bacon curer is 
pc Mog and to secure it the pigs 
must have lots of exercise. Without it all 
hogs will be deficient in muscle, and this 
must always be kept in mind by those who 
wish to send good bacon hogs to market. 





SOWS EATING THEIR PIGS. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I see by MICHIGAN FARMER, of May 
1st., that friend Cowdrey has had bad luck 
with his pigs through the sows lying on 
them and eating them. And it seems by 
his letter that many others are afflicted 
with the same bad luck. I have had 
several letters from friends who have also 
lost pigs in that way this spring. Some of 
them I know have been very successful 
breeders and feeders, and they say this is 
the first time, etc.; but no one seems to 
know what is the cause, nora remedy for it. 

Several years ago I had a two-year-old 
sow that had raised two or three litters of 
pigs. She was kiad and motherly, in fact 
she was my favorite in the herd. She 
farrowed a large litter of pigs in the fall. 
When her pigs were three days old my 
herdsman discovered that she had devour- 
ed some of them. He removed the others 
and reported to me. I placed them with 
her again and watched for results. She 
seemed —— to get them back, arranged 
the bed and lay down with a motherly 
grunt, but the little fellows had only be- 
gon to nurse when she sprang up with an 
ugly bark and grabbed the nearest pig in 
asecond. I removed the pigs, and decided 
that she would never have another chance 
to killa pig, but afterwards recanted, and 
had her bred, and she raised several litters 
after that and always behaved herself as a 
:good brood sow should. I do not claim 
that I know what causes a sow to kill her 
pigs and eat them, nor what will prevent 
It. If I did, and could explain it to the 
do more good 
ithan the United States has been able 
ito do for us after over twenty years 
‘of diligent, scientific investigation of 
Swine diseases, at an expense of many 
thousand dollars. I am _ satisfied, how- 
ever, that a sow doesn’t kill her pigs 


because she wauts to eat them, but that it 
is on account of sickness—a feverish con- 
dition which makes her very nervous and 
full of pain. She will not allow the pigs to 
nurse, is continually changing her position, 
often over-laying and killing them. I be- 
lieve that sow of mine killed that pig before 
she knew what she was about, and would 
have eaten it to get it out of the nest. And 
believing as Ido, | watch my brood sows 
very closely during the last ten days before 
farrowing, to see that there are no signs of 
constipation. That is my reason for feed- 
ing lard scraps (or cracklings), and I add 
oil meal to the regular feed in place of corn 
meal. It is the reason for my not allowing 
my brood sows to be fed anything for two 
or three days after farrowing. I am afraid 
it will do them more harm than good. The 
little pigs cannot take very much food at 
first, and I am afraid milk fever would be 
the result. My brood sows were quite 
fleshy at farrowing time; one showed signs 
of constipation even after I doubled the 
usual amount of cracklings and oil meal, 
so I gave her all I could get her to eat of 
them and she became all right and has ten 
good pigs, farrowing April 6th. The other 
two ‘did finely on the ordinary feed, and 
have 9 and 11 pigs, making an average of 
10 pigs saved to the litter. I would like to 
hear from others upon this subject because 
I believe there is a greater loss to the 
breeders of swine in this State from this 
cause than from any contagious disease. 
Ine@Ham Co., Mich. J. H. BANGHART. 





PORTABLE DEHORNING CAGE. 





The almest universal practice of dehorn- 
ing cattle in some sections makes it neces- 
sary for each farmer to have a cage of his 
own, or employ someone to do the work 
for him. It stands to reason that a man 
in constant practice can do the work much 
more quickly and satisfactorily than a man 
who only dehorns a few each year. Most 
farmers would rather pay 5c or 10c per 
head to have the work done than to do it 
themselves. 








FIG. 1.—DEHORNING CAGE EN USE. 

We give illustrations of a cage built and 
used by Mr. Tudor, a farmer and veter- 
— in the western part of Ross county, 


0. 
Fully as rapid work can doubtless be 
done by using this cage as by any other 
plan. It is certainly much superior to the 
practice of an Athens county man, who ties 
the animals down, saws off one horn, and 
then rolls the animal over to take off the 
other. Mr. Tudor sawed the horns off of 37 
head in 24 minutes. 

The dimensions of the cage are as fol- 
lows: Six ft. long, 6 ft. high, 1 ft. wide at 
the bottom, 34¢ ft. wide at top, at the 
front end and 4 ft wide at the back end. 


The plank in the bottom is 2 inches thick, 
and has 7 cleats 144 inches thick, nailed 


across. The frame of the cage is 2x4-inch 
scantling. The cross-pieces underneath are 
2x4-inch and 3 ft. long. 

The uprights ot the top are fastened to- 
gether by two pieces of plank to each set 
of uprights. These are bo!ted on. The lever 
to hold the animal is 2x4-inch and 9 ft.long, 
bolted to the front cross-piece at the bot- 
tom, and slides back and forth between the 
pieces of boards holding the front uprights 
together at the top. This is held in place 
when closed against the animal’s neck by 
an iron pin or bolt. 

The sides of the cage are planked up 
solid for three feet, with inch plank. Then 
there arespaces between the plank,as shown 
in cut; 3 feet 4inches from the bottom, on 





FIG. 2.—DEHORNING CAGE LOADED ON 
WAGON. 

the left side,a plank 1 ft. wide. 1 inch thick, 
and 744 ft. long, is nailed on. One foot from 
the upright two holes are bored, 4 inches 
between them; through these a loop of inch 
rope is tied. This loop is placed over the 
animal’s nose and drawn tight with a lever 
put through loop on opposite side of plank, 
and held by a helper. 

To secure the animal a bar is put across 








the cage, back of it, and another bar over 
the neck, back of the head. These bars 
both remain in place without holding. When 
the horns are off,the upright lever is thrown 
back, and the animal, if not weighing over 
1100 lbs., walks outin front; if heavier, it 
backs out. Thecage is made wider at the 
top, back end, to favor cows incalf. The 
—- animal dehorned in it weighed 1830 
Ss. 


When in position, the cage has a prop 
from top of middle part of frame, left side, 
to the ground; a 2x4-inch scantling is used 
for this; on the epoca side a narrow strip 
of plank is placed under the bottom cross- 
pieces. The dehorning saw hangs ona nail 
driven in the upper front right-hand corner 
of the frame, as shown in cut. Two men 
can easily load the cage on a wagon. Mr. 
Tudor, by the use of a lever,unloads it with- 
out help. It is loaded on a wagon,on a com- 
mon gravel box or bed, the cross-pieces of 
the frame resting against the side of the 
bed. To unload, the lever is placed over 
the side of the bed and under the cage, lift- 
ing it high enough to throw the cross-pieces 
of bottom of cage over the hind wheel. Two 
or three pinches with the lever overbalances 
the cage, letting it drop to the ground. The 
cage being so easily handled can be set 
down at any convenient point todo the work, 
at the gateway of a pair of scales, or lot, or 
a barn shed. JOHN M. JAMISON. 





BLACK TEETH IN YOUNG PIGS. 





To the kditor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Yes, I think young pigs have black teeth; 
mine do. Some years ago a Berkshire sow 
had a fine litter just as seeding commenced. 

She had a good run and no particular at- 
tention was paid to her except to give her 
plenty of slop. One wet day we looked 
them over, and was surprised at their scrub- 
by appearance. When the sow lay downto 
suckle them we saw the cause of the troub- 
le. Her teats were badly lacerated and 
bleeding. She did not half suckle them. 

By the help of one of the men and a pair 
of pliers we soon put things to rights. This 
isthe only time black teeth ever caused 
trouble in my experience. E. 

Saniiac Co., Mich. 


th e 


STOCK NOTES. 





For the month of March the number of 
hogs killed numbered 2,425,000, against 2,- 
300,000 a year ago, an increase of 125,000. 


THERE was a decline in the price of 
American cattle in British markets last 
week. Good to choice beeves were quoted 
at 104%@l1l4c per lb. estimated dressed 
weight on Monday last. : 


A Chicago live stock man said last week: 
“Predictions are being freely made by hog 
buyers that good droves of hogs will be 
bought in Chicago at $3 50 before the end of 
the May-June run,and their predictions will! 
not be very far wrong if the receipts con- 
tinue as heavy and the quality as good as 
during the past ten days.’ There is astrong 
effort being made by packers to depreciate 
prices. but we doubt if it will succeed for 
any length of time. 


A. E. & C. I. Burverea, of Mazon, IIl., 
breeders of Polled Durham cattle, write 
under date of April 27th: ‘‘We are much 

leased with the results of our advertising 
n the MICHIGAN FARMER. Our stock has 
been in great demand; have sold 25 head of 
Polled Durhams in past few weeks, which 
have been 4 in all directions. Michi- 
gan has got her share, and her farmers 
seem to have a genuine desire to bring up 
~ grade of farm stock to what it ought to 

ee 


CHAPMAN Brotuers, of South Rock- 
wood, Mich., under date of 30th ult., say: 
‘‘We have sold in the past few weeks ten head 
of Galloways. Indiana and Illinois get part 
of them. The most of them were sold by let- 
ter. We wish to announce to those who 
wished us to price the grand yearling bull 
Topsman Prince, that we have finally de- 
cided to sell htm. Our sales of Shropshire 
sheep have been good. We shall have to 
give the MICHIGAN FARMER credit for our 
sales. 


Pror. Craia, of the Wisconsin experi- 
ment station says: For feeding young ani- 
mals that are to be used for breeding pur- 

oses I do not know of any single food that 
oete rather have than oil meal, unless 
itis clean, plump oats. The oil meal is 
rich in the nutriments that are needed for 
growth, and then it contains linseed oil 
which succeeds in giving the digestive or- 
gans a health tone. Owing to the delica- 
cy of thesti ... -:30f young animals they 
require a food that is easily digestible and 
in addition they must have something that 
abundantly supplies the material for 
growth. 


Tuer annual meeting of the American 
Southdown Breeders’ Association will be 
held in the Secretary’s office at Springtield, 
Ill., on Wednesday, May 26, 1897, at 10 
o’clock A. M. At this meeting the regular 
anoual election of officers will be held. 
Among other matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation that may receive attention, will 
be the changing of rules of entry, so as to 
require the registry of an additional cross, 
viz., great grandsires and great granddams, 
in cases where the ancestors are not al- 
ready recorded. Also the matter of holding 
a meeting of the Association in Chicago 
during the Fat Stock Show this winter, 
should such show be held. 


Tax total stocks of lard in Europe and 
afloat May 1 were 247,000 tres, as compared 
with 229,000 on April 1, and 213,500 on May 
1, 1896. With the stocks in Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, East St. Louis, Omaha, and New 
York on the first of the month it brings the 


entire stocks up to 543,300 tres, an increase 
of 110,000 tres over a year ago, 267,000 over 
1895, 420,000 over 1894, and 450,000 over 1893. 
These figures explain the reason why 
heavy hogs are lower than medium and 
light ones. Cottonseed oil is knocking 
out lard, not because it is better for culi- 
nary purposes, but because of its cheapness. 
Pure lard is as scarce in most cities as pure 
butter in an oleo factory. 


THE importation of Mexican cattle into 
this country for the month of April has 
been the heaviest known for many years. 
At the following stations where cattle are 
inspected by the government the receipts 
were: El Paso, 25,738; Laredo. 6,556; 
Brownsville, 8,980; Nogales, 16,068, with 
last seven days not reported; San Diego, 
1,942, and Eagle Pass, 4,601; total 63,885. 
For the same o— in 1896 the imports 
were 14,228 head, an increase of 49,657 head. 
The total imports for the first four months 
were 151,861 head, against, 68,390 head in 
the four months last year. The imports 
the first four months of 1897 are 5,812 head 
greater than the total imports for 1896. 
That is why cattle have not advanced in 
our markets to the extent expected. 


THE Southdown Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation and the Southdown Club, two rival 
organizationsin England having the South- 
down sheep industry in interest, have unit- 
ed into one organization, the Southdown 
Sheep Soctety, and elected Mr. Walter 
William Chapman, the former secretary of 
the Sheep Breeders’ Association, as secre- 
tary of the new society. If membersof this 
United Society will permit Mr. Chapman to 
conduct its affairs in up-to-date modern 
ways, the interests of the Southdown breed 
of sheep will be very greatly benefited. If, 
on the other hand, as there are indications, 
the policy of the seciety is to be ofan 
ancient order, its usefulness will be of little 
account, and it is even likely to be found a 
detriment to the interests it is intended to 
promote. 


FOUND THE RIGHT KIND. 


Severe Pains in the Stomach—In- 
digestion and Constipation—Health 
and Strength Restored. 

“T have been troubled very much with 
indigestion and constipation for the last 
ten years. Five years agoI was confined 
to my bed and suffered severe pains in my 
stomach. I was weak and nervous and 
could not eat anything but the simplest 
food. I read about so many wonderful 
cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla that I deter- 
mined to try it. The first bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and Hood’s Pills were enough 
to convince me that I had at last found 
the right kind of medicines. I continued 
taking them until I was well. Last spring 
after my baby was born I did not regain 
my strength. I resorted to Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and Hood’s Pills and they restored me 
to health.””. Mrs. Louisa Er@xrson, Foss- 


ton, Minnesota. 
Sarsa- 


Hood’s parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


5 - r t, efficient and e 
Hood’s Pills s.2sor?ssctcisnt sot oy 


Dispersal Sale 


—or— 


60 HEAD 
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SHORTHORNS 


The Springbrook Herd. 


On THURSDAY, Jane 3, 1897, 


The Result of 20 Years’ Breeding. 




















For the first time since the Springbrook herd was 
started, buyers will have an opportunity to bid on 
the tops, as not an animai will be reserved. The 
herd never looked better, or was in better shape 
than at present. With the market for beef as good 
as at present, the Shorthorn, with its combined 
characteristics for beef and milk, is the breed for 
Michigan. 

For terms and full particulars send for catalogue, 
which will be ready for distribution May 15th. 


W.E. BOYDEN, 


Dethi Mills, Mich. 


FREE GIFT TO SHEEPMEN, 


Valuable book premium to purchasers of CoopER 
SHEEP Dip between Aprill and July1: ‘The Diseases 
of Sheep—their Prevention and Cure;" 65 pages. Ap- 
ply WILLIAM CooPER & NEPHEWS, Galveston. Tex. 
nd Menem P or say where bought. Ifyou cannot buy 
locally send $1.75 for $2.00 (100 gallon) packet, te 
WILLi4ms, Davis, Brooks & Co., Detroit, or 








F. 8. Burson & Co., 178 ichiganSt., Cai cago, 
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THE THOROUGHBRED. 








The word thoroughbred, as once applied to 
a breed of horses, is now used to designate 
any animal whose ancestors were recorded 
in a recognized registry. Thus in modern 
times we have thoroughbred cattle, sheep 
and swine. But, primarily and rightly, 
the name of thoroughbred belongs to the 
English race horse and his pure bred de- 
scendants in other countries. The origin 
of the breed dates back to the time of the 
Crusades, when the returning warriors 
brought back with them the splendid 
mounts they had secured from the Saracens. 
They had learned to appreciate the great 
qualities of the ‘‘horse of the desert,’’ and 
spared no pains to get the finest possible. 
That was in the reign of Richard, sur- 


named Coeur de Lion, and the English race 
of horses began to improve from that time 
forward. Racing had been carried on be- 
fore that time, but the breeding of race 
horses became more systematic from that 
time. Now these imported borses must 
have been interbred with the common 
stock of the country, which had previously 
been interbred with Flemish, Norman a'd 
French horses, either captured in war by 
the English, or secured by purchase. The 
foundation stock of uhe English race horse, 
therefore, was this mixed bred stock, 
which traced back in the French, Norman 
and Flemish horses «to the Arabian or 
Moorish horse, brought in large numbers 
to Eastern Europe by the Saracens, or 
Moors, in their invasions, and by the re- 
turning Crusaders. Edward I, Edward III, 
and Edward IV, paid great attention to 
improving the breed of English horses, and 
various laws were enacted having that 
end in view. Henry VIII did much to 
render horse breeding and racing popular, 
but under his daughter Elizabeth tLe busi- 
ness languished so that it was nearly im- 
possible to mount a few regiments of cavaliy 
at the time the Spanish Armada attempt d 
the invasion of Great Britain. That was 
over three hundred years ago, namely in 
1588. James I, however, revived racing. 
and the first Arabian imported for stud 
— was brought in during his reign, 

nown as the Markbam Arabian, and the 
King purchased him from Mr. Markham, 
his importer, for £500—$2,000—an enormous 
sum in those days. Piace’s White Turk 
was imported about the same time. Under 
Charles I. the racing was first started at 
Newmarket, and that monarch was quite a 
ee of racing as a meansof improving the | 
reed of horses. Oliver Cromwell, who be- 
came Protector, although a very zealous 
church man, was an admirer of the horse, 
and Mr. Place, who imported the White 
Turk referred to, had charge of his stud, 
which contained many fine horses. Under 
Charles II., however, the importation of 
Eastern horses was greatly increased, and 
two Barb mares imported by him, known 
asthe Royal mares, figure prominently in 
the pedigrees of the best thoroughbreds. 
Among the stallions imported during the 
next 50 years were the Darley Arabian, the 
Brown Arabian, afterwards known as the 
Leedes Arabian, the Honeywood White 
Arabian, the Cullen Arabian, the Bay 
Mountain Arabian, the Chestnut Arabian, 
Bell’s Gray Arabian, the GoldolpLin Arabi- 
an (or Barb), the Curwen Barb, the Byerly 
Turk, the Acaster Turk, and the Belgrade 
Turk. There were a number of others, but 
these are the ones which exercised the 
greatest influence in improving the breed 
of English race horses by adding to their 
courage, lasting quality, and beauty of 
form. As for speed, it was found that the 
English horse was equally as fast as the 
Eastern horse, and that the produce of 
these stallions from English mares, were 
faster than either. From that time until 
the present the thoroughbred, as the race 
horse was now termed, has held first 
place in all lands as the swiftest, gamest, 
and most enduring horses known. Their 
breeding engaged the attention of the no- 
bility and wealtby people of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and is as popular to-day as 
two hundred years ago. 

The constant testing of the powers of 
endurance and speed of the thoroughbred 
has eliminated from the breed every weak- 
n«ss, for only winners on the side of both 
sire and dam are retained for breeding pur- 
poses. The successful racing stallion 
therefore, when retired to the stud, enjoys 
@ patronage that makes him a mine of 
wealth to his owner, for the British breeder 
does not count expense when he has to se- 
lect asire to mate with his best brood mares 
The course, therefore, selects the horses 
which are relied on to maintain the stam- 
ina, speed, high courage and symmetrical 
form of the English thoroughbred at the 
head of the horses of the worid. 

In the United States the importation of 
thoroughbreds began before the Revolution. 
English officers brought over their favorite 
animals, andintroduced racing. It was the 
foundation thus established from which 
which the best American horses have 
sprung. The first winner of the English 
Derby, Diomed, was imported into Vir- 
ginia in 1799, and he has been succeeded by 
hundreds of others whose influence upon 
the American horse cannot be appreciated 
because of the lack of records to point out 
their descendants. From these horses came 
Sir Archy, Timoleon, Boston, Lexington, 
Lecompte, American Eclipse, Sir Henry, 
and others whose progeny hold first place 
with American breeders to-day. The trot- 
ting horse advocate traces his best ex- 
amples among his favorites to Diomed, 


"A 


Messenger, Trustee, Sovereign, Lapidist, 
Bonnie Scotland and others. 

Not only is the thoroughbred noted for 
his speed and endurance, but he possesses 
in an emjnent degree the ability to improve 
all other families of the horse, and impart 
to them his own good qualities. So gener- 
ally is this believed that there is not a sin- 
gle noted breed of light harness or saddle 
horses known which does not get its most 
valuable characteristic from the thorough- 
bred. Hereisa list: The American trot- 
ter, including all its branches—such as the 
Hambletonians, Morgans, Clays, Mam- 
brinos, Black Hawks, Bashaws, Royal 
Georges, etc. The Orloff or Russian trot- 
ter, bred from the Arabian, the thorough- 
bred and Holland mares. The English 
Hackney, whose symmetry and mettle 
comes ‘wholly from the thoroughbred. 
The French Coach horse, whose sym- 
metrical proportions, elegant carriage, and 
free, easy action, entitle him to a high 

lace among admirers of beautiful horses, 
is essentially a thoroughbred horse, as that 
blood predominates in nearly every ine of 
his pedigree, and includes the blood of 
some of the greatest English race horses. 


The German Coach horse, also a large, 
handsonie horse, well fitted for drawing 
heavy coaches, carries considerable thor- 
oughbred blood. Then the cavalry and 
artillery horse of the great armies of the 
world owes its best qualities to the thor- 
oughbred, and the preponderance of its 
blood determines its value for the purpose 
it is used. 

As an example of a bigh class of the 
thoroughbred, we this week give a very 
true illustration of the famous race horse 
Tom Bowling, in stad condition. In his 
day he was a champion, both in speed and 
stamina. He was a product of American 
breeding, and represents a class of horses 
which could be used in this and other States 
to improve our horse stock. Tom Bowling 
was by Lexington, dam Lucy Fowler by 
imp. Albion; g.dam by imp. Leviathan; g. 
g.dam by Pacolet, and tracing to Grey 
Diomed, by imp. Diomed. Let our readers 
look tbis horse over and study his magnif- 
icent conformation, ‘the strength and 
Symmetry shown in head, neck, body and 
limbs, and say where they could be chang+d 
to increase either the teauty or strength. 
He looks as near perfect as an animal 
could be. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





On Tuesday of last week the great pacing 
Stallion Joe Patchen, was sold at public 
auction at Chicago, and purchased by J. W. 
Marks of that city, for $15,000. 


NARION, the yearling bay filly, by Arion, 
2.0734, out of Nancy Hanks, 2.04, seems to 
be somewhat mixed gaited, but is thought 
to be very promisirg. Her parents cost J. 
Malcolm Forbes $165,000, 


MONROE SALISBURY, the well-known 
horseman, has been declared insolvent by 
the Superior Court, of Alameda county, 
California. His friends claim his embar- 
rassment will be only temporary. 


Tur American horses in England are not 
doing very well this season. Last week one 
of the Lorillard stable ran third in therace 
for the Miidenhall Plate, and in two other 
races in which this stable had starters they 
were unplaced. 


CHRIS. SMITH, who once had a great 
stable in which were Yo Tambien and 
Maid Marion, two of the greatest race 
mares of recent years, has lost everything 
but an ordinary plater called Urania. He 
was a follower of race tracks,not a breeder. 


Tue Ohio stallion J.C. Simpson, 2:274, 
brother to Anteeo, 2:1644, and Antevolo, 
2:1914, by Electioneer, will be raced this 
year. The great grand-sire of each of 
these horses was imp. Bonnie Scotland, 
and their granddam the thoroughbred 
mare Columbia. 


DURING the era 1880 to 1890 a good 2:40 
horse was rated at $500 to $600 sure, a 2:30 
horse at $1.500, and a 2:20 horse at double 
the money, but nowadays unless one finds 
exceptional breeding,appearance, gait, 
prices are far below thesé quotations“? 
sounds odd nowadays to hear of $10,0° it 
connection with a fast one, yet 10 year 00 in 





brood ma res were bringing that sum, s ago 





JOHN SPLAN says there never wasa time 
in the history of the horse business when a 
horseman could make more money than to- 
day. He says any man ought to go out and 
pick up a few prospects and make money on 
them. During the boom days the prospects 
cost more than the real article. Yes, a 
good many men lost everything they had 
buying prospects, and will continue to lose 
in the future. whether they are buyers of 
horses, grain, real estate, or lottery tickets. 


NEARLY 1,000 horses have died near 
Hutchinson, Kas., this winter from blind 
staggers, or something much resembling 
that disease. The animals drop, refuse to 
eat, and seem to have no idea of distance. 
They will throw their heads against the 
stalls, and in getting their mouths into 
their feed boxes will strike their teeth 





violently against the bottom of the box. 
A post-mortem examination shows that 
the brain has turned to a mass of 
corruption. Very few recover under treat- 
ment. Impure food is supposed to be the 
cause of the trouble. 


REFERRING to the large exports of apples 








THOROUGHBRED HORSE TOM BOWLING. 





the past season, @ prominent exporter said 





recently: ‘The shipment of apples out of 
the country when a surplus is heavy is a 
good factor for the trade. Even if the re- 
turns are not of marked profit, the home 
market can be materially helped by the 
absence of a deadening local oversupply. 
During the Jast bewildering season this has 
frequently been the case with fine marks 
which would otherwise have suffered. 


AT the spring meeting at Epsom, England, 
which opened April 27, in the Great Surre 
Handicap, with 14 starters, the Knglis 
horse Sirdar was first,and Richard Croker’s 
American horse Americus second. The 
stakes were 500 sovereigns, about $2,000,and 
the distance nearly two and a half miles. 
On the same day the American horse San- 
did was second in the race for the North 
Park Plate, value 200 sovereigns, distance 
six furlongs. At the Sandown Park meet- 
ing, on April 29,in the Princess of Wales 
Handicap Americus was left at the post. 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






EDES ALL 
Impossible to produce any scar or demish. T 
oF ~ pa F <p ey severe action. ine 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As 
Spraing, Sore Throats Mon icisinvsleas ee 
WE GUARANTEE CAUSTIC BALSAM wil 
produce more actual results than a te bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 












Pe ey per hE ee ay pe pm rbot Sok : 
i 5-80: Se ithstall 


or sent 


r 
4 ae for Se, we Send for descriptive circulars, 


b: 

1 
ddress 
THE LAWRENOE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Se A ET 


$200 PER PACK: 
AGE, EXPRESS 
PAID, TO MAKE 





200 GALLONS DIP FOR TICKS. IF NO 
HOME AGENT, ORDER ONLY FROM 
SKABCURA DIP CO. UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 





ZENOLEUM 


DOES THIS— mia patct sens tice cures, Scab 
; cures Head by injection; niakes 

clean and healthy skin; promotes growth of wool. One 
akes 100. Pricesand directions on a: lication, 
ENNER~ RAYMOND DISINFECTANT CO., 
“46 Atwater St., DETROIT, MICH, 


THE BEST HORSE 


being a willing worker is most 
likely to suffer from sore back 
or shoulders. BICKMORE’S 
GALL CURE will cure him 
of saddle sores or collar or 
harness gall while he work: 

Guaranteed to doit. 











2. FEED =: PROFIT? 
Wy FLIES ®*22° MILK siti; 


No Flies, Ticks, mS or Sores on Cows, 


if 1 cent is spent in 
Send 25 centsto 
Mfg. Co., 1005 Fair- Pe 


mount Ave., Phila., 

Pa. They willreturn lpint, and | guarantee to refund 
money if cow is not protected. MERIT brought more 
Cupliante 10 and 30 gallon orders in 1896 than ever 
before. A bonanza for Agents. 








Directory of Live Stock Breeders 
CATTLE. 


CzorI0cs JERSEY BULL. 8 mos. old, sired 
by Stoke Pogis Can'ilever 28266,dam Bonnie Lib 
2d 110128, for sale cheap. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


P M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
e Polled Cattle and Poland-China Hogs. 3 
good yearling boars for sale $15 each. 


F. & B. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., preed 
J. aa registered RED POLLED CATTLE, 
Olney and Sultan heads the herd. 


APLE VALLEY STOCK FARM.—Galloway 
bulls and Shropshire ewes, from prize win- 
ners. CHAPMAN BROS., So. Rockwood, Mich. 


J OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 


BERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS Booming, yearlings 
nearly sod. They make easy-keeping, high 
price steers. CLOVER BLOSSOM FakRM, Kinde. Mich. 


























EGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both sexes 
and all ages for sale from my World’s Fair 
prize-winning herd 60 Lead to select from. Priees 
low. Terms easy. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 
JERSEY CATTLK, bred for intrinsic value, in 
dividual merit and future usefulness. Rich cream 
and butter product, coupled with fine formand good 
constitution first consideration. Stock tor sale 
O. J. BLISS & SON, Silver Creek. Allegan Co., Mich 


— 











SHEEP. 
SHHEP for SALB.—A choice lot 


HAMPSHIRE (fF ait ages ana botn sex. P 


Mich. 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Oo., . 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A e- lot 

yearli rams from impor stock, good 
enough to head any flock. Also yearling and two- 
year-old ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
;ambs; none better. L. 8S. Dunham, Concord, Mich 














UROC-JERSEY SWINE; Barred Plymouth Rock 
fowls; Pekin Ducks; Jerusalem Artichokes. 
J. H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


OLAND CHINAS.—A few fall boars for sale 
at farmers’ prices. Sows bred all sold. 
F. M. PIGGOT'T, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 











R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 


SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLBY, Woodstock, Mich. 


Registered Victoria Swine. Oss" 
DR. W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS. tisva’ “Quatity and breed- 


ing combined. Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 














Large English Berkshire Swine, Ziss.cf,,Seh, 


for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich 


THE PLUM HILL HERD Si.crenorn cattle, s. >. 


xk and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
for enie. C. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, “KHER” 
BRERDER | OF Large English Berkshire Swine. 


READY for BUSINESS 

P. Cc. BOARS Cheap. Write for prices. 
Gold Mine Seed Corn $1 per bushel 

A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


E can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. B., two grand yards. 


1. Write 
Regs 16 for $l. Wet LARD PERRY or | Hastings 
M.H. BURTON, Mich 

















LD CORWIN KING for 8200 at 7 years. He 
I en heads the oldest herd in Iowa. Ifyou want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 
if GIVEN AWAY. Same 










r 
rice oe 
or owawe Baloh, 
breedar of Improved Ches- 
ter Whites, Deford, Mich | 


— 





W. O. WILSON, Okemcs, Mich., proprietor of 
e the Michigan Central MP VED 
CHESTER WHITES. Pheee a he 


reduced prices to make 
room for new comers. 


CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMAS. 
Eggs, conse for 13; 26 
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Che Poultry Dard. : 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
FAVORS THE HEN RATHER THAN 
THE HOG. 








Iam areader of the MICHIGAN FARMER, 
and think it'a very valuable paper. In 
April 17th issue I noticed an article, Hogs 
vs Hens, written by S. H. Graham, of 
Clare Co., and I don’t think Mr. Graham’s 
theory will go very far, or weigh much with 
the lady readers of the FARMER. Let us 
go to Mr. Graham’s home some fine spring 
morning, and, we think even now I see that 
worthy gentleman going to breakfast, and 
eating three, and possibly five, nice 
fresh eggs, and never touches the ham or 
bacon prepared no temptingly. But at the 
same time he says: ‘Hens and chickens 
are only for women to fuss with.” Well, 
that may be true, but where is the man, (if 
it were not for the money obtained from 
the poultry), that would be willing at the 
end of the season to step up and pay the 
grocery bill? Not Mr. Graham, I'll ven- 
ture to say. And, possibly, could we see 
Mr. Graham’s henhouse, we would re- 
mark, ‘it surely is cared for by a woman.”’ 
But if be would help that same little wife, 
and not expect her todo all the “fussing,” 
as he terms it, 1 dare say that at the end of 
the year the amount from the chickens 
would be almost equal to that from the 
hogs, and not have cost as much in dollars 
and cents, or labor either. I think if Mr. 
Graham will make a careful test as to 
what his hogs are costing him, and then do 
the same with a good flock of hens, good 
ones, not mongrels, he will find less work 
and expense, and a greater profit than 
from the hogs. Of course,I am not going 
to condemn the hogs; they are allright; but 
there are so few farmers who know the 
value of hens. Iam only a girl, and prob- 
ably don’t know; but I am ratsing chickens 
and know the profit from them. This is 
my first experience in writing, so probably 
this will readily find its way to the waste 
basket. O. M. WHITE. 

MontcaLM Co., Mich. 

[We are pleased to hear from Miss White, 
and to learn of her success with chickens. 
Of course it is not given to all men,or wom- 
en either, to succeed in the same direction. 
The variableness of our natural gifts is 
what makes life all the more pleasant and 
friendships more enjoyable. The poultry 


business would soon become unprofitable if 
every farmer and his wife should engage in 
it, and be successful. But after all,this con- 
troversy over the hens and hogs has not de- 
veloped anything new, and the arguments 
submitted, while interesting, are founded 
upon nothing more substantial than theories 
and belief. othing has been submitted to 
prove the greater profit in hens or hogs on 
the farm except assertions. Who knows 
what it costs to produce a pound of poultry 
or a dozen eggs? What does it cost to pro- 
duce a pound of pork upon the average 
farm? Have hogs or hens the greater 
capacity for turning the wastes and coarse 
foods of the farm into valuable marketable 
products? These are the lines along which 
both the poultry grower and the hog raiser 
should investigate if they would know 
“where they are at.” Let us hear from 
those who Yak keeping hens as a part of the 
business of the farm, and then those who 
pin their faith to the hog will have tomake 
a showing or the verdict will be against 
them. But we know a number of hog rais- 
ers who will not let their favorites be beaten 
without ahard struggle. They know what 
the hog has done for them, and they he- 
lieve it will do as well for others.—Ep. 
FARMER | 





For the Michigan Puneet. 
MRS. SLOAN’S POULTRY. 





This is an age of progress, but now and 
then there is an individual who seems to 
have been stranded, and in his business 
methods to be following the plans of a 
former generation. Mrs. Sloan has raised 


poultry for 25 years, yet I presume her ; 


grandmother’s methods were the same as 
her own. 
powder, it is such stinking stuff. She says 
she don’t see how I can bear to have it 
around. She don’t think her hens are 
lousy, for she throws out ashes, etc. I 


passed through her yard recently, and such 
a discouraged looking lot of fowls I never 
saw. Their combs were purple, their 


daily trips to her nest afield. But such 
little things never worry Mrs. Sloan; she 
regards the whole business as purely a 
matter of chance and enterprise, and thrift 
never seems to enter into her calculations. 
She says what lives can live, and what dies 
she lets go; but she never did believe in 
fussing. 
She has as many different colors of fowls 
as there are shades in a modern crazy quilt. 
She keeps six cocks and cockerelsof various 
ages and dispositions. There is a pitched 
battle every few days, and the oldest one 
generally beats; and it matters not that he 
has a wry tail,a form of scrofula, and also 
scaly legs, a bumble-foot and is the father 
of most of the inhabitants of the roost. 
The work of in-breeding goes on another 
year. She thinks it strange a woman 
should be willing to clean the poultry 
house or pick geese and ducks. She could 
not bear to do it, and leaves it for the men 
to do, and they wait for a rainy day, and 
somehow, with all due deference to the 
men who help at these jobs, (may their 
tribe increase), the average farmer don’t 
have time nor disposition to engage in such 
puttering work.and they go without doing, 
and neglect and loss follow after. 
HILLSDALE Co. Mich. PRISCILLA PLUM. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
DUCK NOTES. 


Among the many recognized varieties of 
the duck family are the Pekin, Aylesbury, 
Rouen, Cayuga, colored and white Musco- 
vy, gray and white Call, Black East In- 
dian and the White Crested, making in all 
about ten recognized breeds and varieties. 
As in some other branches of poultry, the 
duck family can be divided into the prac- 
tical and fancy varieties, though we shall 
not attempt to draw that distinction in this 


article. 
* * 


* 

The case will not be overdrawn, and 
probably no one will take exception, when 
we say that the first named enjoys a popu- 
larity equal to all others combined. he 
Pekin is the duck for the poultryman and 
the broiler marketman. Although it may 
be difficult to see why they surpass some 
other breeds in this respect, it seems to be 
an undoubted fact that they do. We have 
never 'earned of an establishment, raising 
broilers for the market, using other than 
the Pekin, although such may exist. Some 
of the most telling recommendations:that 
the Imperial Pekin has in its favor are its 
hardness, quick growth and the yellowness 
of its skin, which renders it very saleable. 

* * 


‘J 

The Aylesbury is very much like the Pe- 
kin, save instead of being a creamy white 
itisa pure white. it also differs in bill 
color, being a pale flesh color rather than a 
deep yellew. In carriage it differs from 
the Pekin, carrying itself somewhat lower. 
Thestandurd weightsfor the Aylesbury-are: 
adult drake, nine pounds; duck, eight 
pounds; young drake, eight pounds; duck, 
seven pounds. In this respect they are 
ahead of the Pekin, being just one pound 
in advance in each class. Jt must not be 
understood that this is the extreme, but 
the required weight as fixed in the Ameri- 
can Standard of Perfection. Ducks often 
excel standard weight. Some Pekins have 
beer reported at fifteen pounds, although 
this is exceptional. 

* e * 

Among the different varieties of ducks 
as a fowl of beauty, the Rouen has no 
equal. On the plumage of these, nature’s 
artist seems to have lavished all his genius. 
Those who will closely inspect the plu- 
mage of a well-bred duck—especially the 
male members of the flock—will see an in- 
termingling of the various pigments that is 
almost unrivaled by anything coming un- 
der the general head of poultry. The 
standard weight of the Rouen is the same 
as the Aylesbury. The Rouen duck bas one 
advantage over most other kinds of ducks; 
its parti-colored plumage doesn’t readily 
show soil. 

s * 
The Muscovy is not a very popular breed. 
Its rather ungainly appearance is not at- 





‘yantage. Asa matter of weight they are 


She scorns the use of insect ' 





feathers drooping, and the henhouse 
reeked with the winter’s filth. Ican’tim- | 
agine how the fowls exist, for Mrs. S. told 
me in confidence that she felt every night | 
when bedtime came as though someone 
was drawing fine strings to and fro on her 
arms and neck. She thinks it is a new 
ferm of nervous disease. The fact is, (she 
never reads the FARMER) she gathers the 
eggs late, and is pretty well covered with 
mites, and she would not believe me if I | 
told her what caused her strange sensa- | 
tions. She don’t bother to give her fowls 
water. I saw them drinking a solution of 
barnyard manure es I passed by. She 
as fed her hen turkeys very little 
for fear they might lay while the weather 
was cold and the eggs would chill When 
they get enough material ahead to begin 
laying, the lice will be doing lively work, 
and hawks and weasels be ready to gather 
the eggs, and the high grass prevent any- 
one from following Madam Bronze on her 





tractive to everyone. An ugly, quarrel- 
some disposition is not at al) to their ad- 


the banner duck of the Standard, being in 
the aggregate a little ahead of the others. 
Like the White Call, East Indian, Cayuga 
and White Crested, they are seldom seem 
except in the show-room and not always 
there. 

* * * 

Many are engaged in raising ducks as a 
source of profit and when properly handled 
they can be made to yield a very satisfact- 
ory income. A few breeders inthe East, 
favorably situated near the large cities, are 
making a speciality of early broilers for the 
city markets. Early broilers have been know 
to command forty cents per pound. By the 
aid of incubators it is not uncommon to turp 
out from ten to twenty thousand in a single 
season. 


* * 
* 


In breeding ducks as with other breeds of 
poultry it is not best to make a fixed rulein 
regard to selecting all trom the earliest 
hatch. Only the strongest and most vigor- 
ous specimens should be used. It is not al- 
ways size that one should aim at; health 
jo constitution are of equal importance. 


* 
m 


No fixed rule can be Ja'd down to deter- 
mine how many ducks shall be given to 
every drake. verything depends on the 
age, vigor and health of the latter. In some 
cases three or four are sufficient, while in 
others a dozen would not be too many. 


fowls have free access to water, fewer 
males are required. Fewer drakes are 
necessary in warm weather than in cold. 
Probably on an average one drake will do 
for every eight or ten ducks. 

* * 


* 

Water Is not absolutely necessary to raise 
ducks successfully—we mean, of course, a 
Stream or pond. Ducks can be raised with- 
out water, except for drinking; we have 
found this especially true with the Pekin, 
and suppose it is true to a certain extent 
with other breeds. While it can be done, 
we would recommend no one to make the 
venture without a nearby stream of run- 
ning water. It is the duck’s nature to have 
the water, and it is no doubt best for them 
that they should. We have given up 
ducks entirely on this account. We feel 
confident that the expense and trouble in 
keeping ducks under such conditions will 
be increased forty per cent. Or at any rate 
we feel convinced that this has been our 
experience. 


* 
* 


The housing of ducks is of some im- 
portance. Never put ducks in a henhouse 
with other fowls. They have no more 
business there than they have in the same 
enclosed yard with other fowls.. A ground 
floor is by all means the best. The house 
should be warm as possible or you will not 


be troubled with early eggs. One of the 
best duck houses that we ever saw was 
built in under the barn floor, being tightly 
ceiled on all sides. Such an arrangement 
gave an inside height of about three feet, 
quite sufficient, as was demonstrated by 
practical use. The beauty of it all was 
that it made a first-class arrangement ata 
very slight expense. 
* e * 

Excessive inbreeding should be avoided, 
as it will deteriorate the health and dimin- 
ish the size. Inbreeding is not for the 
good of any living creature. But equally 
evil consequences may result from out- 
breeding; either must be resorted to with 
caution. 

* * * 

The -next thing of importance is how to 
feed the ducks for best results. We will 
ga from an article on duck culture by 

Yr. A. Hallock, of New York, who is 
considered one of the most successful duck 
raisers of the East. Mr. Hallock says: 
“Corn meal or bran, or No. 2 flour, about 
equal parts, perhaps a little more than 
half of the mixture meal, wheat, buck- 
wheat, etc., mixed up with water. We 
also feed vegetables when we have them. 
We can’t raise vegetables enough. All we 
raised last year were gone before spring.” 





SHIAWASSEE Co., Mich. Cc, P. REYNOLDS. 
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| WELL PAINTED 
FLOOR —~ 


with a rug is alwaysclean. It saves your time, 
your back and your patience. At the start it 
costs less than a carpet. It is cleaner, healthier 
and easy to take care of. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS is the best floor 
SPECIAL FLOOR PAINT paint made. It 


and will stand the hard usesa flocr always gets. 


tells the difference between good paint and poor paint. It tells just the par- 
ticular paint to use for each purpose—for houses, fences, roofs, barns, bath 
tubs, cupboards, shelves, buggies, boats, furniture, tables, chairs, settees and 
every other paintable thing. Send for it to-day—it is free. 


Vas) THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, 13 MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, oO. 
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Color cards, showing shades, will be mailed free _ 
upon application. bp Gy 
Our booklet ** Paint Points?’ is a plain practical talk on paint. It WH 
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RUMELY 


THE RUMELY Simple and ay ve 
Traction and Portable Engines are Good 
Engines. The Portable Engines are 8 to 15 
h. p. and the Traction Engines are from 8 to 
20h.p. These engines possess the largest i 
sible traction power, easy steamin 
qualities, simplicity, strength an 







durability. Boilers made of best steel 
boiler plate of 60,000 Ibs. tensile strength. 
The six sides of the fire box are surrounded 
by water. They are built to meet the re- 
quirements of the trade and they do it. 
More about them in our free catalogue, 
M. RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND. 
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DRAWING AND DESIGNING 


Mechanical & Architectural Drawing; Marine, 
Stationary or Locomotive Engineering;Mining; 
Pro-pecting; Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumbing; 
Railroad, Hydraulic 
Municipal, 3 COURSES & Bridge | 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Book- 
Keeping, Shorthand; English Branches; (7 
Architecture; Electricity; Machine Design. 
hi Ye 
Ailrk GUARANTEED SUCCESS. (a 
Fees Moderate, Advance or Instaliments. 3 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. AG 
I ional Correspond Schools, Box i; Seranton, Pa, 

















with Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 





Will start the hose 4a your wooden tank 
re potd — while you will have only a pile 
guy's “GOSHEN” STEEL TANK 
AND ALWAYS HAVE A TANK, Imper- 
vious to heat, no shrinkage, no leak, no rot. 
Send for circulars and prices. 
KELLY FOUNDRY & MCH.CO, GOSHEN; iw, 
VEevrvuvwvsvusyw 
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for hatching. B.P. Rocks from select 
pen, $81 per 13; $1 50 for 26 


> 
A. A WOOD, Salire, Mich. 





LIGHT Brahma eggs for $1.50 from agrand pen of 


13 5 birds bought in Ohio in March mated to breed 
prize winners 


F. M. Bronson, Vermontville, Mich 





$1 per 17. 


Burr LEGHORNS, S. C. B. Leghorns, Barred P. 


Rocks, Black Minorcas. Pekin Ducks. Eggs 
E. L. LARNED, Worden, Mich. 





PEKIN DUCK EGGS foc. 8, ett ger 1 rom 


. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 





UFF LEGHORNS.—£¢ggs from pen No. 1, 81.50 
for 15; eggs from pen No. 2, $1 for 15. No stock 


tospare. A few Light Brahma Cockerels. Light 
Brahma eggs, $1.50 for 15. L. A. A. 8M 


. A. SMITH, 
Lock Box 653, Saginaw, E. $., Mich. 





any axle. Saves labor. No 
tires. Catalogue free. 





Address % 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, IIL. ? 


S. C. B. LEGHORN EGGS FOR $1 00 


from a pen of 33 that laid 613 eggs in December. 
Pure stock. Free range. A good hatch. 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 





game bird on earth. 
orders. 


Exess PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALB, 82.50 


per13 Order early and get June birds. Finest 
Money must accompany 
F. T. HYNE, Brighton, Mich. 
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SSN UN SYKES 
SRA SSS, Improved Iron and Steel 
=p roe ROOFING. 
eee ace ot inat a ifetime, and ie absolutely 
are Fd trent vet wanufactured.. Write for OUF 


LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS ed etock $l per 13; 20 for 


E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 





roof manufactured. 
handso' talogue and ment'on this paper. 
SYKES TRON & STEEL ROOFING CO 
~  emmesem Chicago, Lll., or Niles, Chia 








BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Eguip- 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Cosaleg. 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & intent = for Amateur Bands, 
’ 





Chicago, I, 





Much depends on the surroundings. Where 
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Made on the best lines, of the 
best material known tothe art. 
peats WITH HOT WATER 

otirely automatic; will hatch 
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THE INVINCIBLE HATCHER CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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range Mepartment. 


Our Morro:—“The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.’ 








Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MrcH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. . 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
‘Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. : 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsilanti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 


OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham. Delta, O. 

Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 

Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 

Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 

Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 

Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington,D.C. 

Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 

Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 

Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 

Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. S. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 














SPRIGS OF GRANGE THOUGHT. 





‘The farmer is of more consequence than 
the farm, and should be first improved.” 
It is important that farmers pursue better 
methods, learn to produce more cheaply, 
enlarge their markets. To make a good, 
fair living is the primary but not the most 
important business of life. Manhood is of 
more consequence than soil fertility; cul- 
ture of the head is of more weight than 
improved soil tillage; conservation of the 
rich ties of friendship is vastly more neces- 
sary than conservation of soil moisture; an 
ideal character is more to be desired than 
an ideal farm. 

“A good Patron nurtures hope.” Dark 
days bring gloom, but “behind the clouds 
is the sun still shining.” There are two 
things todo when hard times afflict us: 
First, do allin our power to bring about 
better times, either by private management 
or public agitation. This applies to things 
wecanhelp. This done we should in the 
next place endure silently, or at least un- 
complainingly,the things we can’t help. 

Fault-finding not only makes it unpleas- 
ant for all one’s friends, but it has a de- 
cldedly bad effect upon one’s own charac- 
ter. Ifa ‘Patron places faith in God’’ he 
has no business to continually grumble. If 
he doesn’t “place faith in God’? he has no 
business to be a Patron. 

“Dispensing charity” does not mean sole- 
ly that the rich man shall give alms to the 
needy poor man; that is a part of charity, 
but not its best fruit. Charity is far more 
in spiritthanin form. Many people are 
charitable in giving away old shoes and 
worn-out coats, but very uncharitable in 
giving the kind word, the helpful sugges- 
tion, the noble thought, especially to the 
“under dog.” 

The Grange is a fraternity. Fraternity 
means brotherhood. Brotherliness means 
not only acting in a brotherly way, but in 
feeling that way. In fact, the Grange 
stands for a manhood equality in the re- 
public of character. 

The Grange is not a social club, though 
the cultivation of the social instinct is a 
part of its work. It is not a business enter- 
prise, though one of its tenets is to assist 
the farmer in business. It is nota political 
party, though just and clean legislation is 
one of its aims. It is not a churcb,although 
its teachings are for morality and genuine 
religion. It is a school, teaching, training, 
directing, assisting, encouraging its mem- 
bers into a well-rounded, complete life. 

The, Grange in its plans, its aims, its 
machinery, is almost an ideal organization. 
The more one knows of it, the more one 
wonders at the genius and wisdom of its 
founders. 

While sowing the seeds of grain against 
the day of harvest, the true Patron is sow- 
ing seeds of serious thought, which shall 
be harvested anon as sturdy activities in 
all that is true and good siife. 

The gospel of despair belongs only toa 


—= 


disordered liver and a soul out of joint. 
The gospel of hope is the only message 
worth hearing or worth giving. The 
Grange constantly preaches and practices 
the hope gospel. 

The facilities for public education are 
multiplying with every decade. Are farm- 
ers keeping up with the procession? Are 
they reading, studying, thinking? Yes, 
they are; but not sufficiently. Too many 
people talk more than they think. The 
Grange sets people thinking and makes 
them talk because they have thought. 

TheGrange isan omnibus. It is built to 
carry all members of the family, all mem- 
bers of a farm community. Young and old, 
grave and gay, rich and poor, educated and 
uneducated, al] find a place to work and an 
opportunity to grow. 


GRANGE NEWS. 








CLEON GRANGE decided to observe Arbor 
day by setting trees in honor of its de- 
ceased members. Our last meeting was a 
very interesting one, and a goodly number 
were out, even if it was a very rainy 
day. It proved that the members were 
alive and at work. Some new members 
were taken in and there are more to follow. 
Our master is very punctual in calling to 
order and our members are usually on time. 
—A MEMBER. 

MANISTEE Co. 


Newayeo County Pomona will meet 
with Holton Grange Wednesday and 
Thursday, June2 and 3. There will be 
open meeting with literary and musical 
program Wednesday afternoon and Thurs- 
day forenoon, with closed meeting Wednes- 
day evening when the fifth degree will be 
exemplified to as many as may desire. 
Each member of Pomona is to consider 
himself a committee of one to bring in at 
least one Lo mye we A full attendance Is 
desired. e latchstring is out and visi- 
tors are always welcome.—c. KIMBALL, 
Lecturer. 


TALLMADGE GRANGE No. 689 met at their 
hall May 1, with the usual large attend- 
ance. In fact, bad roads and disagreeable 
weather do not seem to affect the attend- 
ance or dampen the spirits of the members, 
and the afternoon was all too short for all 
the good things that the lecturer had pre- 
pared to tickle the intellectual palate. 

Some of the subjects discussed were: 
‘Peach borers, and how to fight them,” 
“Lawn making,” ‘Profits of poultry rais- 
ing,” ‘Morality,’ etc.—MARY 8S. WOOD- 
WARD. 

Ortawa Co. 


TIPTON GRANGE No. 165 isin a good 
growing condition. We have 60 members 
in good standing, with three applications 
to act upon and morein sight. We have 
just bought a new carpet for the hall, 
which makes it more homelike, and with 
the gem. people coming in we feel very 
much encouraged. 

Many of the members will insure in the 
Grange Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Len- 
awee county. The Grange has also taken 
steps to secure the traveling library. All 
these new associations tend to bind us 
closer together. 

Meetings are held on the first and third 
Wednesday evenings of each month.—a 
MEMBER. 

LENAWEE Co. 


EATON County Pomona held in Char- 
lotte, April 21, an interesting and in- 
structive session. Many of the persons 
resent were old-timers. The Granges in 
Jaton county are, in general, io flourishing 
condition. We instructed a class of three 
ersons, Mr. Chas. Hoffner, of Char- 
otte, and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Beck, of 
Vermontville. The question for discussion 
was ‘‘How to stop the wastes on the farm.” 
One thought given was, to-day stop a 
waste, and then therefrom we have means 
to stop a leak a little further on. The next 
Pomona meets on June 23d, -with Delta 
Grange No. 370. All Patrons of fourth 
degree are welcome. Come and encourage 
Delta Patrons.—-M. A. JACOKES, LECT. 


LIMECREEK GRANGE is in a flourishing 
condition. We have over 60 members to 
commeuce our second year,with new names 
to vote on at our next meeting. 

Our lecturer has introduced a new feature 
in the program. Itisa contest consisting 
of papers, recitations, dialogues, etc., each 
one counting a given number of points; 
also an application counts. Bro. Will 
Gallup and Sister Anna Corser are the 
leaders; losing side to furnish supper. 

At our rext meeting we expect to enter- 
tain the Medina Grange. We enjoy our 
new home very much and hope that all 
new Granges will soon have one of their 
Own.—H. L. G. 

LENAWEE Co. 


CALHOUN CoUNTY GRANGE will meet at 
Pennfield Grange hall, on Thursday, May 
20, 1897, at 10:30 A.m. Picnic dinner. Fol- 
or is the program: 

1. The silo, and what we gain by its use, 
Onyx Adams, S. E. Woodworth, C. P. Chi- 
dester. 

2. Should the United States seek to ac- 
quire either Cuba or Hawaii? Frank 
Minges, F’. B. Garratt, Nellie Mayo. 

3. A selection from masterpieces of good 
English, Mrs. Onyx Adams. 

4. What I know about turkeys, Mrs. J. 
M. Willison, Mrs. E. M. Brown. 

5. Recitation or song, John Woodworth. 

6. The profit-sharing plan of manufac- 
turing and its workings, Perry Mayo, J. M. 
Willison. 





Come early; literary work will begin be- 
fore dinner.—c. C.. McDERMID, Lect. 


PLEASANTON GRANGE No. 557 at its 
regular meeting conferred the_ third 
and fourth degrees upon 12 candidates. 
Brother Fremont Hulbert, an uninitiated 
member, received membership. The even- 
ing passed pleasanily enlivened by music, 
Sister Holden presiding at the organ, 
assisted by Brothers Raw and Warren. 
The secretary gave notice that a bill of 
goods had just arrived. The boxes were 
placed in the hall to be opened at the con- 
venience of the members who had ordered 
the goods. We hope to make this depart- 
ment a paying one in our Grange, as it has 
been dormant for some time. Application 
night was appointed four weeks from May 
lst., and as we have 13 new members we 
expect great results on application night.— 
MRS. M. A. VANAMBURGH, Cor. 

MANISTEE Co, 

EATON RApips GRANGE No. 360 has sus- 
tained a great loss in the departure of our 
sister, Myrtle Louise Blodgett, lady as- 
sistant steward, youngest daughter of 
Rebecca and Emerson Blodgett, who was 
born Jan. 27, 1876. She was a member of 
the M. E. church from ten years of age. 
She graduated from our Eaton Rapids high 
school in 1894. She held a high social and 
church position, and was beloved by all 
who knew her. She plighted her troth 
to Sidney Rogers in marriage October 30, 
1895; she passea to be with God at 11 
o’clock March 15, 1897. She leaves a loving, 
tender mother, a kind husband, two sisters, 
one brother and many friends to mourn her 
departure. 

Mourn not, as those who have no hope, 

For now among the blood-washed throng, 

With all of suffering’s marks erased, 

She stands beside the Golden Gate 

Watching and waiting for you. 

M. A. JACOKES, Cor. Sec. 
EaTon Co. 


ONSTED GRANGE No. 279 is still alive 
and flourishing finely. Our membership is 
on the increase. Our worthy master, W 
G. Shepherd, who was, as many thought, a 
confirmed bachelor, has taken upon him- 
self, voluntarily, the bonds of matrimony, 
and realizing that ‘‘two cannot walk to- 
eae unless they are agreed,’ persuaded 

is chosen one, who was not a member of 
our Order, to send in an application for 
membership. and she, with a class of eight 
others, was taken through the four com- 
bined degrees, at the close of which a royal 
feast was served. 

A surprise was planned on our master, 
but owing to some hitch in the proceedings, 
flashed in the pan. The master of our 
county Grange, E. A. Taylor, is a member 
of. Onsted Grange, and I think it safe to 
say that he tries to keep us up to the mark 
which a good Grange ought to reach.— 
JULIA A. REED, Secretary. 

LENAWEE Co. 


KENT PoMONA GRANGE will hold its 
next two-day session with the new Silver 
Lake Grange, at the beautiful lake by that 
name, on Wednesday and Thursday, June 
2and 3. Silver Lakeis about six miles 
southeast of Rockford station on the G. R. 
&I. R. R. Those coming on train and 
wishing to ride out will please notify, as 
early as possible, E. R. Keech, Rockford, 
so that carriages may be provided for them. 
The meeting will occur just ahead of the 
strawberry picking, and of course fruit will 
occupy 2 part of the discussion, so all come 
prepared to give us your views about cul- 
ture, gathering and marketing of fruit. For 
lack of time at our last Pomona, ‘Best 
methods of making dairy butter,” was not 
discussed, so Bro. J. G. Berry will please 
be gy ever at this meeting; also Sisters 
S.A. Laraway and Russel J. Edison. 

Bros. S. C. Peterson, Scott Duley and A. 
R. Denise we hope will be with us to tell us 
“What changes are necessary to make a 
shiftiess farmer a thrifty one.” 

We also hope to have the discussion on 
the topic, ‘To what extent should agricul- 
ture be taught inour common schools?” by 
Bros. Chester Slayton and Wm. Chambers, 
and Sisters Wm. Chambers and Stanton. 
‘How can we best interest outside farmers 
in the work of the Grange?” by Bros. Ed- 
ward Campau and John Preston, and Sis- 
ters I. D. Davis and M. H. Foster. 

‘“‘How can farmers best protect their 
crops from drouth?” by Bro. James Martin, 
Thos. Whittall, Wesley Johnson and H. C. 
Dennison. “To what extent should farm- 
ers’ wives patronize the milliner and dress- 
maker?” by Sisters Phila C. Giles, Laura 
Clemons and Adelia Peterson. 

We hope to have a large class for the fifth 
degree on Wednesday evening. Thursday 
morning will occur the business session. 
We hope to have all who are assigned work 
with us the first day. First session is ex- 
pected to convene at 10 A. M. Wednesday. 
Music and recitations will be interspersed 
between the discussions.—MERTIE L. PRES- 
TON, Sec’y. 





A MEASURE OF USEFULNESS. 


It is an oft-demonstrated fact in the his- 
tory of Granges that such local organiza- 
tions can be no more successful in their 
work without ample funds to provide 


themselves with necessaries than can other 
worthy enterprises. A bank account of a 
few hundred dollars is as much to a Grange 
by insuring permanency and usefulness as 
it is to the individual or business company. 
The Grange that has a fair conception of 
its mission will never complain of too much 
money in the treasury or of a lack of profit- 
able ways to use it. In providing for its 
finances the Grange was wisely planned. 
its founders realized that it must have a 
sure source of sufficient revenue or it could 
not carry out its purposes. They also con- 
sidered it wise to place the amount de- 
manded of each individual at the minimum 
so that it would not be a barrier to mem- 
bership to even the girl or boy who works 





by the week or month in country districts. 
Poor indeed is the man or woman who can- 





not so manage that ten cents each month 
may be eng p paid to sustain Grange 
membership. Little it is, but yet so great 
in its achievements. It amply supports 
Subordinate, State and National Granges 
in all their various lines of work. It dec- 
orates the walls, carpets the floors, and 
peosttes libraries and pictures for Grange 
alls. All these, and even more if the 
Grange is true to its obligations, a good 
balance can now and then be transferred to 
bank credit. By these will the Grange 
measure its usefulness, @. B. H. 





ECONOMY. 
The Place to Begin. 





BY HON. CYRUS G. LUCE. 
E.V.Smalley,a distinguished writer upon 
political and economic questions has recently 
saidina carefully prepared article published 
in the FARMER that these are norma! times 
and conditions. That the times and con- 
ditions from 1879 to 1892 were abnormal. 


Our own honored fellow citizen, Judge 
Champlain, of Grand Rapids, delivered an 
address before the Michigan Political 
Science Association, at Saginaw, on the 
30th ult., upon ‘‘Industrial Prosperity and 
the Means to bring it about.”’ he judge 
was speaking for and to those engaged in 
industrial pursuits. He isreported to have 
given no encouragement of future improved 
conditions. He strongly commended to the 
people to whom he was speaking a more 
rigid economy, a more simple mode of liv- 
ing, as exemplified by our forefathers. 
Many other speakers and writers from all 
over the country are exemplifying and en- 
forcing the same ideas. have not quoted 
these opinions for the purpose of assenting 
to or dissenting from the ideas expressed, 
but refer to them for the purpose of empha- 
sizing what I am about to say. 

One of the corner-stone principles of the 
Grange is ‘“‘to live and let live;” to help 
itself and to help others, tosecure prosper- 
ity for its own membership, and thus con- 
tribute to the prosperity of others. I, with 
others, share the blessings and endure the 
burdens. If we must practice a more rigid 
economy, we feel like insisting that others 
must do likewise. In short, we do not 
believe that the farmers must do all the 
economizing, but that this must be prac- 
ticed somewhere is a self-evident fact, 
whether the times are normal or abnormal. 

When the legislature convened last Jan- 
uary it was supposed that these facts were 
apparent to every member. Town boards 
and county boards had grappled with the 

uestions which present-themselves so forc- 
ibly to all engaged in industrial pursuits. 
The salaries of county officers had been re- 
duced in numerous counties, and it was 
fondly hoped that the legislature would 
eagerly seek methods by which State ex- 
penses could be reduced and the usefulness 
of institutions remain unimpaired. Toaid in 
this direction the Grange, representing the 
greatest of all our industrial interests, 
agreed upon certain measures that were 
thought to be in the line of at least a harm- 
less economy. One of these was the county 
officers salary bill. This originated with 
the Farmers’ Clubs but was heartily en- 
dorsed by the Grange. Another was a 
revision and reduction in the salaries paid 
to the department clerks. This is embodied 
in what is known as the Wagar bill. There 
is no reason to be found in justice or equity 
why this bill or something like it should 
not become alaw. Necessary burdens can 
be patiently endured; unnecessary ones, al- 
though they may be light, are aggravating. 
Great men and small men are warning the 
farmers to economize. And we are anxious 
that those who are enjoying salaries estab- 
lished during the years that Mr. Smalley 
calls abnormal should share to some extent 
with those who are compelled to economize. 

Another measure that can do no harm to 
any legitimate interest is a bill to limit the 
right of appeal from lower to higher courts. 
And for the purpose of illustrating the folly 
of the present method I quote the following 
from a recent issue of a Detroit paper: ° 
trial which cost the county a nice round 
sum and resulted in a verdict of $9 for the 
cen was concluded before Judge 

onovan of the Wayne Circuit Court yester- 
es Frank Fogath sued Jacob Ginder- 
nalik for $59 in the justice court and the 
case went to the Circuit Court on appeal. 
The trial consumed almost two days and in- 
cluded a dinner for the twelve jurors and 
deputies at the expense of the county. It 
took the jury four hours to agree upon a 
verdict.” Here was an expenditure of a 
largesum of money by the county and by 
the litigants. Both parties to the suit were 
beaten. Judge Donovan was not to blame. 
The officers of the court were not to blame. 
It was simply the fault of thelaw. And 
this kind of squandering of individual and 
public money is going on in evere Jesioy 
district in thé State of Michigan. If the bill 
now pending in the legislature, limiting the 
right of appeal,becomes a law it will curtafl 
expenses in every county in the State of 
Michigan. So far as I know the circuit 
judges favorits passage. The bil] was pre- 
pared by a circuit judge and its provisions 
amply protect the rights of all. 

Coldwater. 





tRANGE PROGRESS. 


MICHIGAN HEADS THE LIST FOR APRIL. 


_ Nationa GRANGE, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, t 
WasHINeTON, D. C., May 1, 1896. 


Mr. Epitror:—I send you herewith a 
statement of new Granges organized from 
April 1 to April 30,both inclusive: Califor- 
nia, 1; Illinois, 1; Indiana, 2; Iowa, 4; 








Kansas, 1: Maine, 1; Michigan, 5;_Minne- 
sota, 1; New Hampshire, 4; New York, 2; 
Ohio, 2; Pennsylvania, 1; Vermont, 1; 
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Wisconsin, 1; total, 27. During the same ENGLISH FARMS TO LET. coming congress that will deal with ques- EOOOEOOOEOEOEOEOELOOEOOOOOOLOLEOL®”_ 
there were five subordinate tions relative to the alimentation of domes- + 


eriod 
Granges re-organized. Faithfullv yours, 
JOHN TRIMBLE, Sec, 


SOME QUESTIONS AND QUOTA- 
TIONS. 


In the Ordinance of 1787 we read ‘‘Reli- 
gion, morality and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness 


of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged.” 

Do our state schools, fostered by the pro- 
visions of this act, conform to its spirit? 

Is not knowledge given the precedence? 

Is knowledge divorced from morality and 
religion a safeguard to a nation? 

Does not the superior mental! training of 

:vicious man become a menace to the 
State? 

“The history of the renaissance makes it 
too sorrowfully plain that there may be 
achieved a high intellectual standard in 
the schools which are at the same time un- 
derminiug the morals of the people. 

“Tf the taste be formed upon the lines of 
Byron the morals will not be permeated by 
the spirit of Words wortb.” 

t**No one who has watched the trend of 
educational theories in this country is 
greatly surprised that at the center of our 
intellectual life * * * isset up,not a statue of 
the puritan Priscilla, but that of a lewd 
and drunken Bacchante dancing in her 
naked drunkenness before the eyes of our 
astonished sons and daughters.” 

“Will the literature of the twentieth 
century be that of Walt Whitman or of 
Longfellow?”’ 

“In the end a nation always becomes 
what its scholars are teaching its youth?” 

“No person, no nation, can accept its 
literature from one source and its morals 
from another.” 

‘The creed of the university becomes the 
belief of the community at last, and the 
morals of the schools become the morals of 
the bome.” 

“Ts it not true that in our State schools, 
not to inform the conscience but to correct 
the taste, becomes the end of study?”’ 

“What is our duty; to work early and 
late to give our children better educational 
advantages than we ourselves enjoyed, and 
stop there? or shall we question whether 
the philosophy taught our sons and 
daughters is Christian, deistic, or atheistic? 

Make haste slowly, especially at the be- 
ginning, is a good pedagogic maxim. 
But has not the Grange passed her begin- 
nings and is she not ready to take a quick- 
er pace? Shali she not examine closely not 
only the expense of our institutions but the 
quality of the work as well? Shall not the 
boards of our State educational institutions 
demand of the men who serve the State as 
educators of her youth, that they show 
sterling business integrity, unimpeachable 
moral character, and a belief in the power, 
justice, and mercy of God? 

It would be interesting to take, one by 
one, the men employed by our own State as 
educators, and discover how nearly they 
conform in their teaching by word and life 
to the spirit of the ordinance af 1787—‘'Re- 
ligion.morality and knowledge being neces- 


. for 

‘Whatever the school is, the nation will 
be in its literature, art, and ideals, and 
whatever ideals mould its character will 
dominate its morals, be those ideas Christian 
or be they pagan.”’ YPSILANTI. 


CRUMBS FROM THE MASTER’S 
TABLE. 


Deputy C. H. Farnum, of Berrien county, 
is developing rare tact as an organizer. 
Without previous experience he has recent- 
ly added two new Granges to the list in his 
county. The two have a combined charter 
list of 131 members and not to exceed fifteen 
had ever been member before. If every 
county deputy had done as well what a 
grand revival we would now witness all 
over the State. Well directed effort surely 
wins. Deputies should loose no time in 
selecting a few favorable localities in their 
respective counties and commence at once 
to sow the seed, watch its growth and cul- 
tivate into the harvest which will surely 
develop in the near future if all details are 
carefully planned and every point of ad- 
vantage nurtured. The preliminaries can 
be conducted as well in the summer as any 
season of the year and by so doing the early 
fall months can be devoted to closing in 
and securing the crop. 

Reputations as organizers of all who hold 
commissions for the purpose are at stake 
aod no one should allow the year to pass 
by without adding at least one new Grange 
to their county list. If success is attained, 
the compensation for services in this work 
is fair. ho revorts the next Grange?. 


Many farmers in Ridgeway township, 
Lenawee county,unite in a call for the pur- 
pose of conferenca on the organization of a 
Grange, The date set is May 11th. Thus 
the seed continues to germinate and seek 
the light development. 


_ Washtenaw county Granges are moving 
in the direction of reorganizing their 
Pomona Grange. If successful it will mean 
new iife and activity in this once Grange 
Stronghold. 


How many Granges in the State observed 
Arbor Day by adding a few trees to the at- 
tractions of the grounds surrounding the 

alls? May we hear from all who thus 
contributed to the beauty of these homes 
for the benetit of future generations? 


A contract for binder twine has been 
Closed with one of the oldest and best manu- 
facturersin thecountry.full noticeof which, 
with terms, etc., will be announced to all 
Subordinate Granges of Michigan about 
May 15th, GEO. B. HORTON, 























From our Special English Correspondent. 

It is lamentable to take up some of our 
leading county newspapers of the East and 
South of England, and to read page after 
page of advertisements of farm auction 
sales. During a recent visit into the coun- 
ty of Kent we were surprised to find the 
newspapers not only containing a prodi- 
gious number of advertisements of sales, but 
calling attention to the wide-spread exodus 
which was about to take place. The farm- 
ers of Kent have suffered most seriously 
from the drouth of the past summer, which 
has followed upon equally severe drouths 
in three out of four past years. They 
have not been helped by their hops 
either as regards price or yield. A 
visit to some - hop-growers induced 
us to believe that prices would be 
firmer than they have been for some time, 
the farmers themselves having every belief 
that this would be the case; but the report 
of the past week of prices realized are quite 
contrary to expectations,and the one straw 
which the Kentish farmers have been 
clinging to is likely to prove hopeless. 
When one is told by responsible men that 
their hop crop has cost them some £45 an 
acre to produce, and the average yield does 
not in many cases exceed 10 cwt. to theacre, 
and when one sees by the market reports 
that the highest price realized has been 4 
guineas, the average price being about 50s. 
there is very little hope that severe loss will 
be prevented. 

Farmers in East and Mid Kent know 
their work, and carry it out with great 
thoroughness. Their sheep are good and 
well managed, but when the value of both 
the hop and the fruit crop fails it is,indeed, 
a sad look-out for the future. We turn, 
however, to another important agricultural 
county—Norfolk. In one of the leading 
journals of last week there are 22 columns 
of advertisements of farm sales to be held 
within the next week orso. In two ways 
at least this is exceptionally serious. Inthe 
first place, the exodus itself is of enormous 
import, while in the second place, it is 
practically certain that the stock sold 
will, in consequence of so much being 
placed upon the market within a few 
days, be likely to realize very 
little money in spite of the better prices 
which have lately ruled. It is likely, too, 
that difficulty will be experienced in t e 
acquisition of new farms, for we may sup- 
pose that the majority will be compelled to 
stick to their vocation. It may be a shuf- 
fling of the cards, and-if-the farms tobe 
vacated are quickly let the probability is 
thatin many cases the quitting tenant will 
go into a farm which has just been quitted 
by aneighbor. This raises the question of 
capacity and means as well as of rent. If 
one tenant fails to make a farm pay, is it 
to ke supposed that a successor can achieve 
success on land which is not likely to be 
left in the highest condition, unless there is 
a considerable reduction in rent? A slight 
reduction in such a case would apparently 
be of little avail. Men do not, as a rule, 
quit farms for a difference of £40 or £50 a 
year. Under this heading, therefore, we 
may assume that low prices and bad seasons 
have more to do with the agricultural dis- 
tress in Norfolk than high rents, and if this 
is the case new tenants can only take new 
farms inthe hope of better seasons, and it 
may be of better prices. There is great 
risk in going out of a district and in taking 
up a style of farming to which one has not 
been accustomed. Outsiders are not likely 
to go into Norfolk under present condi- 
tions, although Norfolk farmers, even re- 
membering what we have just remarked, 
might do worse than travel to a northern 
or a western county, where nature is 
kinder, even though rents be higher, al- 


though this does not absolutely follow. 
YORKSHIRE. AGRICOLA. 





NOTES ON FRENCH AGRICULTURE. 





From our Paris Correspondent. 

Perhaps there is no country in the world 
suffers more from the impostors, who 
manipulate seeds, feeding stuffs and fertil- 
izers, than France. Her farmers swallow 
the haits of honey-tongued commercial 
travellers, and pay dear for their sim- 
plicity. However, in protecting cultivators 
from the numerous frauds they are exposed 
to, the law could help better than what it 
does. This subject promises to be ex- 
haustively handled at the annual agricul- 
tural congress that will open in a few days. 
The raising of stock is one of the main 
sources for upholding the fertility of soils: 
that means the supply of manure, and of 
course a larger yield of cereals. France 
does not produce enough of live stock— 
cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, etc., since she 
annually imports these for the value of 120 
millions ot francs; nor does she produce 
sufficient meat for her home markets, 
since she imports fresh meat yearly for the 
value of 40 million francs. hus French 
agriculture undergoes an annual money 
drain of 160 millions,a sum that eould be 


etained in the country. 
. There will be a special section of the 








That Wonderful Churn 


want to add my testimony to the list of those that 
pe used the Lightning Churn. It does all that is 
claimed for it; you can churn easily ina minute and 
get a large percentage more batter than with the com- 
mon churns. I never took the agency for anything be- 
fore, but so many of my neighbors wanted churns that 
I ordered 30 and they are all gone. I think ina year 
every farmer will have a Lightning Churn, in fact they 
can’t afford to be without one as they make so much 
more butter and a gocd little bit of money can be made 
in every township selling these churns. By writing to 
J. F. Casey & Co., St. Louis, Mo., you can get circulars 
and full particulars about the churn, A READER, 


tic animals, and the speculations of which 
that branch of industry can be the 
object. The farmer to-day is no longer 
dependent, as formerly, for the rearing and 
feeding of his cattle upon the sole and often 
poor resources of forages. The agricultural 
industries have placed within his reach nu- 
merous secondary alimentary products fof 
great value and or cag cheap; while the 
international facilities of transport secure 
an unlimited supply of feeding stuffs. The 
farmer is thus enabled to be absolute mas- 
ter of the rationing of his domestic animals, 
and if familiar witb the general priaciples 
of scientific culture,he can work on econom- 
ic lines unknown to his ancestors. 

In France only the law of 1888 protects 
the farmer, and that not effectually against 
adulterated fertilizers. It is the Belgian 
law voted last year, that will be copied in 
France. Its provisions, in operation since 
March 8, 1897, oblige the vendor of alimen- 
tary substances for stock, to state on the 
invoice fer each hundred weight of a mix- 
ture or half that quantity of a simple sub- 
stance, the minimum percentage of al- 
buminoid and fatty matters. This regula- 
tion will not apply to brewery and distillery 
grains, beet. potato, pulps, etc. Hereis the 
valuable protecting clause. In case the 
matters sold, whether feeds or fertilizers, 
fall one-fourth below the standard percent- 
age fixed by law, an expertist is to be called 
in to determine the commercial valueof the 
ingredients, from the market notes at the 
time of delivery, and after allowing for the 
expense of preparation, packing, etc.,he will 
fix the real value of the delivered product. 
For example, a commercial traveller hood- 
winks a farmer to order a fertilizer at 13 
francs per cwt., and guarantees the 
soundness as required by law on the invoice. 
Shonld the delivery be not genuine, the 
expertist will calculate the value of the 
constituents by the trade tariffs on the in- 
gredients, and fix the real value at 4 francs 
instead of 13 francs percwt. The farmer 
can pay that amount into court, against 
any bill of exchange he had given at the 
moment of the touting. Nay, more, the 
petty sessions, the resident magistrate, can 
decide the case at once. Thus no necessity 
to go to a superior court and incur law 
expenses. The vendor must accept then 
the expert’s valuation, wey apart from 
all damages for injury the farmer buyer 
may claim to have suffered from the fraud. 
Clay, sand, sawdust, old plaster, marl, etc., 
will henceforth be at a discount. The 
Belgium law also decrees that the new code 
as just explained, shall be kept permanent- 
ly posted up in the local mayors’ offices, 
and be published twice a year, in February 
and September, in all agricultural publica- 
tions of the kingdom, and also in the local 
journals. In France the existence of the 
1888 law, in several cases, was unknown to 
the magistrate called upon to apply it. 
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> IT’S CURES 
THAT COUNT. 


Many so-called remedies are 
pressed on the public attention 
on account of their claimed 
» large sales. But sales cannot 
, determine values. Salessimply 
) argue good salesmen, shrewd 
» puffery, or enormous advertis- 
) Ing. It’s cures that count. It 
) 1s cures that are counted on by 
» Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Its sales 
, might be boasted. It has the 
)» world for its market. But 
sales prove nothing. We point 
only to the record of Ayer’s 
) Sarsaparilla, as proof of its 
) merit: 


> 50 YEARS 
OF CURES. 
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= Zz and health makin 
. Twmy7 «are included in ie 
Y/ making of HIRES 
7 fRootbeer. The prepa- 
ration of this great tem- 
perance drink is an event 
of importance ina million 
well regulated homes. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 
is full of good health. 
Invigorating, appetiz- 
ing, satisfying. Put 
some up to-day and 
have it ready to put 
down whenever you’re 
thirsty. 

Made only by The 
Charles E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia. A pack- 








What is the use of 
feeding good butter to 
the calves and pigs 
and chickens in the 
skim milk from the 
dairy when every 
ounce of it can be saved 
with a 


Little Giant 
Cream Separator? 


Now is the season when 
the waste is greatest, 
for the milk sours quickly. Save this 
waste, save your Jabor and make a better 


quality of butter. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, Ill.; Rutland Vt. 


MeLAUGHLIN BROS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 thaa all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons. 


THE WIND 


/ is best_converted to 
\ i POWER 
‘ A\ Za for pumping purpose by 


SAVE THE BUTTER, 



















the use of the 


MPERIAL 


Calvanized 


WIND MILL 


It is not like others—it is 
better—it is malleable in- 
stead of cast-iron. Investigate 
and satisfy yourself. Galvanized Steel 

| i Derricks, Iron Turbine Wind Engines 

Ses Buckeye Force Lift and Spray 
Pumps, Ete. Write for circular C—it is FREE. 


MAST. FOOS & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 





There is no better wheel than 


Sunol Bicycle 


There are no better wheels for the money than 


Hercules , Stella 


for men, for women, 
Send 15 cents for pack Sunol Bicyle Play- 
ing Cards. The McIntosh-Huntington Co., 
14,,9NG STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 








age makes § gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 
















































































Luck or Merit ? 


Our competitors say it’s Luck that enables us to 
getallthe bestRailroad trade,thebest farmtrade,and 
all the Parks and Game preserves. Our customers 
buy the fence on its merits, we sell on its merits. 
and no one objects to the good luck that goes with it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian. Mich. 


» CYCLONE FENCE CO. 


oa —— — 
From 27 to 60 Inches. 
\\ _From 7 to 11 Cables. 
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PERFECRION SPRING Lock 


FBNOE. 
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F ARMERS! If you want the Heaviest, Strongest 
Cheapest and t fence, be sure to 

get the Perfection Spring Lock, which is made of 

the best galvanized wire,and has a double cross 

Stay, giving the perpendicula support which all 

other fences lack. 

State, County and Local Agents Wanted. 


WITHINGTON & CO., Adrian, Mich. 
The Peerless Fenee Co, 
tnsien on tee ieee 
only suede dah toc 


wire stay weaving device 
on the market. a 


HOLLY, MICH. 





























~— Canon STEEL SPRING LOCK 
Wire Fence and Gates. Have No.7 
i Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel Lock 
that locks line wire to pieket. Cannot A 
Write for Free Sample, Circe. and Terms 
Agents. The Church Manfg. Oc., 
Bex 4%. Adi Mich 





When writing to advertisers please ‘men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement ip 





FOR SALE, or? New ast year. Price, 00 





Ww. é, ROCK WOOD, Fint, Mich, 


the Miouiean FaRmes, 
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WHEN IS A WOMAN OLD? 








This query on my mirror hung: 
“When is a woman old?” 

It clings to me and Icng has clung; 
The answer must be told. 


Ah, some are old before half way, 
And some are never old, 

For these but laugh life's cares away, 
While those both fret and scold. 


And yet it is no easy task, 
However well controlled, 

To answer one if she should ask, 
“When is a woman old?” 


The graceful ones are still young, 
And those alone are old 
Who try to make themselves look young 
When age has taken hold. 


The oldest ones of all the old 
Are those who would look young, 
For they will always fret and scold 
When age’s sign is hung. 


The old in years who live among 
Those younger in their hearts 

Will find themselves remaining young 
Long after youth departs. 


As long as women cling to youth 
And disregard their age 

‘They never could be old, forsooth, 
Their youth fills up the age. 


Yes, some are old before their time 
Old age usurps their youth— 
And some are young beyond their prime 
Unless they hide the truth. 
—Washington Post. 





A NEAT SWINDLE. 


“Madame vill pardon,but ze manager zay 
dis note ees bad, vot you call ‘flash’.’’ 

“Bad! Nonsense, I’ve just received it 
from the bank. Let me see it.” 

A dainty,nervous little hand snatches the 
note from the greasy Italian’s finger. It is 
spread out on the table amidst the crumbs, 
and twisted and turned in every conceiv- 
able way. 

A tear drops upon it. 

“How much is my bi!1?”’ 

“Four shilling an’ tree pence.” 

“IT have no other money than this note. 
My name is May Armitage. I live at 31 
Thurston Gardens. I will send you the 
money.” 

The waiter’s shoulders shrugged mean- 
ingly. 

“Oh,I see you want me to leaveone of my 
rings. Very well.” 

Forthwith, an unoffending finger receives 
sundry violent tugs, and is only saved from 
laceration by the opportune arrival of a 
friend. 

“Is anything the matter, Miss Armitage?” 

“Oh, Mr. Hamilton, Iam so glad to see 

ou. The waiter here says this note is 
bad. and it is all the money I have. I was 
just going to leave one of my rings.” 

“‘Dear me, what a horrid predicament to 
bein. May I see the note? Hum! Yes, it is 
a bad one sure enough. We will see to this 
anon. Waiter, how much is thislady’s bill?’; 

“Four an’ tree pence, sare.” 

‘*Here’s half a sovereign—never mind the 
change.”’ 

“Will you let me prescribe a glass of 
wine, Miss Armitage? You want it, I’m 
sure.” 

“No, thanks. If you will see me to a 
cab my spirits will soon revive in the open 
air; but wes awfully frightened. I made 
sure they would take me to prison.” 

“Hardly’—smiling. ‘‘But tell me. Where 
did you get this note, do you remember?” 

“Yes. I cashed a check at Coutts’s a few 
minutes before [ came in here.”’ 

“Strange. Well, come along, I will see 
you into a cab, and then go and interview 
the bank people.” 

“You are very, very good, Mr. Hamilton. 
Really, I don’t know what I should have 
done if—”’ 

“If 1 hadn’t turned up at the critical 
moment like a hero in a novel.” 

Two men sitting at an adjoining table 
had been intently watching this little 
drama, but not until the waiter had re-ar- 
ranged the table did a single word pass be- 
tween them. 

“Very neat, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes; I suppose it was. She was a hand- 
some girl.” 

“Good generalship having your retreat 
covered.” 

“What retreat?” 

“Why, it was asclear as daylight. The 
man held back, in case the game got 
spotted. Friend of the lady—bah!” 

“The girl is perfectly innocent. The 
waiter changed the note.” 

“Did you see him do it?” 

*“*Then how do you know he did it?” 

“The note the lady gave him was folded. 
— one he brought back was only crumpled 
a bit. 

“You’re a smart chap, Harris, but why 
didn’t you arrest him?”’ . 

“J preferred waiting for developments. 
There’s more behind this than we know. I 
don’t think it was entirely an accident that 
gentleman’s coming on the scene at the 
right moment. You go to Coutt’s and get 
the number of the note. Then keep an eye 
on the waiter—shadow him home.” 

At ten o'clock that same night Detective- 
i gr Harris was informed that the 
bird had flown—in other words that the 
waiter had vanished during tke oftficer’s 
visit to the bank. 

“Never mind, Smith—we ought to have 
arrested him there and then, but I thought 
is was something more than a mere slight- 
of-hand trick.” 

Detective-Inspector Harris was some- 
thing of a philospher. 

The Armitages, father and daughter, 
were discussing supper and spurious bank 


at 


notes. Although not a business man, Mr. 
Armitage knew his way about, and nothing 
could dissuade his mind from the certainty 
that the waiter had changed the note. His 
daughter was just as positive the note the 
waiter returned was the original one, but 

aterfamilias knew better and quite a 
Coated argument followed. Neither would 
give way a jot, and Papa Armitage allow- 
ed such oddities of expression as “‘pish,”’ 
“bosh,” etc., to occasionally escape, and no 
doubt, he being of an excitable nature, 
these would have soon given way tostrong- 
er terms had not the servant entered with 
a letter. 

“‘What’s this?” testily. : 

“A man brought it, and he’s waiting for 
an answer.” 

Mr. Armitage tore open the envelope and 
read the note. 

“Great Cesar! May, this is shocking,” 

‘Whatever is it, father?” 

“Why, Hamilton has been caught some- 
where with that bad note, and is in trouble 
abont it.’’ 

“Where is he? Oh, how dreadful this all 
is. I wish I hadn’t gone to that place.” 
Then to the servant: ‘‘Who is it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Send the man in here, and get my boots, 
and order a cab,”’ said Mr. Armitage. 

The messenger was ushered in. He was 
a typical representative of the criminal 
class, and had that hunted, cunning look, 
the stamp of his genius. 

“Where is this gentleman?” . 

“T’ll take you to him, but I can’t give the 
show away.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Why. if I tells you where ’e are’—jerk- 
ing a thumb over his shoulders—‘“‘you’d 
blow the gaff. No, I’ll take you there all 
on the square, mister.” 

“T had better go, my dear.” 

“Oh father, I am so frightened. Do take 
a policeman with you.” 

‘Wouldn’t do, Miss. Yer pa and the 
gzen’lman al’ be ’ome in ’arf an hour, Miss, 
an’ no’arm shall come tothem. Just you 
leave that to me, Miss.” 

The cab was dismissed at Tottenham 
Court Road corner, and Mr. Armitage was 
then led bv this mysterious guide through 
side streets and alleys, along dark passages 
—in short, Mr. Armitage knew he was be- 
ing taken a roundabout way as a blind. It 
was a waste of strategy. for once off the 
main thoroughfare Mr. Armitage was lost 
as to his whereabouts. 

This procession of two finally stopped. 
After some aoe signals had been 
exchanged between Mr. Armitage’s escort 
and those within the grimy-looking house, 
Mr. Armitage was invited to enter. The 
room into which he was ushered was in 
marked contrast to the exterior of the 
building, for though it was large, and one 
end furnished with gambling materials, the 
other had some claim to be termed luxurious. 
Hamilton was seated in one corner, and 
rose as Mr. Armitage entered. 

‘““‘My gear Hamilton, I am sorry about 
this; 1 feel that it is partly my—”’ 

“My hands are tied, Mr. Armitage.” 
‘**What do you mean?” 

Addressing a yellow-skinned, frock-coat- 
ed individual, who stood close to Hamilton. 
“The gent turned rusty a bit, and we had 
to clap on the curb—ha, ha!” 

- “How did this happen, Hamilton?” 

“Tam ashamed of myself, sir, but will 
tell you ail. 1 metone or two old friends 
this evening and I drank more wine than 
usual. When I left them I met this man— 
whom I had never seen before—we had 
drinks and finally I came in here and 
played baccarat. I lost, and what with 
the excitement of the game and the wine, 
I forgot all about that bad note, and—well, 
discovered that I was among a lot of 
sharps.” 

“Steady sir, I think our money will bear 
a better scrutiny than yours.” 
“Well, I suppose you want the money 
made good. How much is it?” 

“One hundred pounds—cash.”’ 

“One hundred pounds? Have you lost all 
that, Hamilton?” 

‘‘Allow me to explain, my dear sir; but 
won't you take a seat?” 

“No, I won’t.” 

“As you please, of course. Now the case 
stands thus: This gentleman has lost 
about forty or fifty pounds only, but after 
what has happened it is quite certain that 
my establishment—”’ 

‘Gambling hell.” 

The cynical coolness of this man was 
slowly but surely rousing the ire of Mr. 
Armitage. 

‘“‘As you are going to pay the piper, my 
dear sir, you shall select the—eh, music—I 
will therefore call it a gambling hell, as 
you like the sound better, and it, as I was 
saying, will have to close—or to be more 
correct, not open again, but I must live. 
Ab, yes, I know what you want to say, my 
dear sir, and what if I dolive by my wits? 
I don’t try and pass spurious bank notes, 
but try to work on the square—so I must 
have a hundred or hand this nobleman 
over to the police.’’ 

Then, sitting down, the gentleman calm- 
ly rolled a cigarette, lit it, and seemed on 
good terms with himself. 

“Can he do this, Hamilton?” 

“I’m afraid he can, sir, so, as they won't 
accept my check, would you mind drawing 
one out for the amount, and I will give you 
mine for it?” 

“Certainly, my boy—-hi, fellow, bring 
some ink and a pen.” 

“You dear, innocent, old gentleman, do 
you think Iam such a fool as to accept a 
check? Notif you made it out for ten 

thousand. I must have hard cash, or good 
—mind good—notes.” 

““And—do—you think I go about with a 
hundred pounds in my pockets?” 

“Perhaps not. You could raise it among 
your friends, though. 

“Why, bless me, it is after midnight—the 





thing is impossible,’ 





“It is late, I'll admit. See here, you 
seem a decent old bird, will you give me 
your word as a gentleman that your check 
= ae honored?” 

“ Ww ’ 


“Then I don’t mind obliging you, but 
mind, any hanky panky will mean skilly 
for this. eh?—nobleman, I think [ called 
you, sir!” 

Half _an hour after handing over the 
check, Mr. Armitage and Hamilton were 
comfortably settled in the dining room at 
31 Thurston Gardens. Miss Armitage, 
satisfied that her father had safely return- 
ed, and had got the prisoner duly bailed, 
directly retired. 

The two men talked for some time, and 
then lapsed into silence—a silence that be- 
came irksome to both, yet neither cared to 
carry on the desultory conversation that 
talking meant. Finally Hamilton rose to G0. 

“And now, Mr. Armitage, betore I go, let 
me get out of your debt as far as money is 
eoncerned. I can pay you back your loan, 
but your kindness will always be a debt.” 

Hamilton produced a check- book, looked 
round the room for some ink. 

“Just put that away, my boy. I don’t 
know, and don’t want to pry into your 
private affairs, but Idare say I car afford 
to lose the money better than you can, and 
ifit hadn’t been for your kindness to my 
girl this afternoon—this would never have 
happened. Now just slip off home, and let 
it be a warning to you to avoid gambling, 
and indulging in too much wine.” 

“It is very kind, indeed, of you, sir, and 
I thank you also for the gentle admonition, 
but.as this is a debt of honor, I must insist 
upen your taking it back.” 

“Stuff and nonsense—come, be off and 
don’t let me hear any more of this. Come 
and lunch with us to-morrow—to-morrow, 
why. it’s to day—1.30 prompt-—don’t for- 
get.” 

“Very well, sir, we will postpone the dis- 
cussion until then.” 

* * * * * * * * * 

The house in Fitzroy street was the scene 
of an animated discussion early next morn- 


ing. 

Rats highly respectable gentlemen were 
what they called sharing the spoil. They 
were Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Martin—he of the 
saffron-hued countenance—and Maloney, 
the Italian waiter. - 

‘*You two can do and go where you like. 
I want half.” 

“Cool, Hammy, very. What about the 
expenses Tony and I have incurred?” 

“And who risked the whole thing by 
swapping the note, I’d like to know, not to 
mention the chance of Holloway?” 

“I give you both credit for the work you 
have done, but mine has been the master 
mind. I formulated the scheme, worked it 
out to detail, and provided you and Tony 
with the necessary information. I kept 
you posted in that girl’s movements, and—”’ 
“Dry up, Hammy. Let’s take equal 
share of the ex’s, and. then you take two- 
thirds of the remainder. You see it costa 
clear forty quid squaring those waiters at 
the cafe.” 

“You or Tony have that other tenner?” 


“Oh, yes, my cherub, with the number— 
worse than stopped.”’ 

‘*Well, settle your own affairs yourselves; 
I must have my half now. I’m lunching 
with the Armitages in an hour’s time, and 
—— <4 off.’’ - - 

“Strike me putrid, Hammy, but you’r 
an out and outer. What's the game’ now? 
“a —_—,, e 

“No s time. I’m going in for the girl.” 

“By all that’s blue if that isn’t the coolest 
thing I’ve ever run across. Finger out his 
flimsies, Toney, he won’t forget his pals 
— 8 neon . _ 

n r. Hamilton left Fitzroy street 
route for his victim’s house. : sg 

‘**Father will be down directly, Mr. Ham- 
ilton. He is with a very old friend of his— 
talking over old times, I suppose.” 

“T am glad of the opportunity, Miss May, 
to tell you how repentant I am for last 
night's affair. Indeed, were it not that 
your father absolutely refused to accept the 
money he lent me, I wouldn’t have had 
the audacity to come here.’’ 

“Ah, but whose fault was it you had that 
bad note?” 

“Quite so, my dear Miss May, but I 
oughtn’t to have taken so much wine, and 
I certainly should not have gone to that 
gambling place. If I could have been run 
in—I mean suspected of trying to pass bad 
money at some legitimate place and had 
been taken to a police station,it would have 
made me _ happy.” 

‘*Really?”’ 

“Yes, I should have felt what a football 
player would call ‘nearer the goal.’ ” 

Such a sweet blush. 

“Ah! here is last night’s victim of the 
note, Harrison Let me introduce you?’’. 

‘“Hamilton—Gen. Harrison—a very old 
friend of mine.” 

Dead pause. 

‘Have you two met before?” 

“] think I have had the pleasureof seeing 
Mr. Hamilton more than once. So you 
think this man the victim, do you? Armi- 
tage, he is the yo scoundrel unhung ” 

“Come, come, Harrison,you are mistaken, 
surely.” 

‘*We’ll soon see. Take off that wig. Take 
off that wig. T say.” 
¢ _ r. Hamilton with asemi-shaven 

ead. 

‘Now send for the police. You hesitate, 
Armitage?” 

‘Look here, my man, you see the game’s 
up. Did you share in last night’s busi- 
ness?”’ 

“I did—”’ reluctantly. 

‘Well,’ gasped Mr. Armitage, “talk 
about the brigands of eee are fools, 
simply fools. I should like to know how 
this has been so cleverly worked out, 
though.” 

And he did. 

Martin and Antonio Maloney made good 
their escape, but Hamilton (with scores of 
aliases), through his audacity, failed to 
reach the desired goal, but was successfully 
incarcerated. 

Inspector Harris missed a goldea oppor- 





tunity of distinguishing himself.—Short 
Stories. 








robust constitution before birth, and 
mother’s milk after. 


maternity? 

Do you know the meaning of what 
is popularly called those ‘long- 
ings,” or cravings, which beset so 
many women during pregnancy? 

There is something lacking in the 
mother’s blood. Nature cries out 
and will be satisfied at all hazards. 

One woman wants sour things, 
another wants sweets, another 
wants salt things, and so on. 

The real need all the time is to 
enrich the blood so as to supply 
nourishment for another life, and 
to build up the entire generative 
system, so that the birth may be 
possible and successful. 

If expectant mothers would fort- 
ify themselves with Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, which 
for twenty years has sustained 





George St., E. Somerville, Mass. 


Motherhood. 


A mother who is in good physical condition transmits 
to her children the blessings of a good constitution. 
The child fairly drinks in health from its mother’s 


Is not that an incentive to prepare for a healthy 


thousands of women in this condition, 
at birth, and they would not experience those annoying “longings.” 

In the following letter to Mrs. Pinkham, Mrs. Whitney demonstrates the 
power of the Compound in such cases. She says: 

“‘From the time I was sixteen years old till I was twenty-three, I was 
troubled with weakness of the kidneys and terrible pains when my monthly 
periods came on. I made up my mind to try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound and was soon relieved. After I was married, the doctor said I 
would never be able to go my full time and have a living child, as I was 
constitutionally weak. I had lost a baby at seven months and a half. The 
next time I commenced at once and continued to take your Compound through 
the period of pregnancy, and I said then, if I went my full time and the baby 
lived to be three months old, I should send a letter to you. My baby is now 
seven months old and is as healthy and hearty as one could wish. 

“IT am so thankful that I used your medicine, for it gave me the robust 
health to transmit to my child. I cannot éxpress my gratitude to you; I 
never expected such a blessing. Praise God for Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, and may others who are suffering do as I did and find relief, and 
may many homes be brightened as mine has been.”—Mrs. L. Z. WHITNEY, 5 









from a healthy 





there would be fewer disappointments 
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The Dairy. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
TO AVOLD WHITE SPECKS. 





Have read the question of Mrs. A. H.C, 
and your reply thereto in the FARMER of 
April 17th. [ venture to say if Mrs. A. H. 
C. will, at every skimming, stir thorough- 
ly the cream already in the cream jar with 
the new, and let it stand 12 hours before 
churning, and will then turn it carefully 
out into her churn, leaving the white and 
sour milk which adheres to the bottom of 
the jar, I think she will have no further 
trouble with white specks. 

The cream will separate naturally and 
easily from thesour milk. Of course the 
cream should not be stirred in the jar previ- 
ous to turning it out. I shall be glad to 
have her report the effect, if she tries this 
suggestion, that 1 may learn whether her 
experience accords with mine, 

[ set in Shallow pans and skim sweet, but 
do not scald the milk; have found no profit 
init. When I have much milk I prefer a 
creamery, Summer or winter, and always 
draw off and churn the cream when per- 
fectly sweet, making sweet cream butter, 
the best butter that can possibly be made. 
Perhaps I should add that sweet cream 
should not be mixed with sour just previ- 
ous to churning. MRS. A. M BURNHAM. 

CHARLEVOIX Co., Mich. 

[To those who have this trouble with 
white specks—and they are legion—the 
above advice is good. It is one thing to so 
manage as not to have those white specks, 
but if you find that you have them, when 
ready to churn, follow the directions given 
by Mrs. Burnham. 

“Under such circumstances, how can we 
tell that there will be white specks, before 
churning?’ If the cream is wheyed, and a 
whitish curd adheres to the sides and bot- 
tom of the cream jar or can, you will gen- 
erally find more or less curdy matter in the 
butter when it comes. It is better to throw 
away this substance than to leave it to go 
into the churn, for there is hardly any but- 
ter fatin it. Some hate to do this for fear 
of wasting the cream, but itis a waste not 
to throw it out, for curds or white specks 
in butter eventually will knock off several 
cents from the price of your butter. 

We wish to emphasize what our friend 
says about the use of a creamery, both 
summer and winter, when there is much 
milk to handle. It is the best plan, and the 
term ‘‘creamery” may refer to either a 
home-made or patented contrivance. 

Our dairy farmers are finding it more and 
more essential to keep ice on the farm. 
Good pure ice and a convenient well of 
pure cold water helps us out wonderfully 
in our dairy work, and we should be forced 
to quit dairying if these aids were with- 
drawn. Ice and cold water help us control 
our cream, and we can arrange to churn at 
stated intervals, without danger of finding 
Ey’ specks or curdy matter, as a rule,— 
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PROFITABLE DAIRYING, 








What dairymen both East and West need 
todo to make their business more profit- 
able, is to put more intelligent work into 
the business. It is not, as some seem to 
think, a matter of competition between 
sections of the country that is responsible 
for low prices for dairy goods here or there. 
Prices for dairy products are higher than 
for three-quarters of all the commodities 
that enter into consumption in al! the 
various lines of requirements for living, in- 
cluding clothing, literature and the various 
things needed for housekeeping and carry- 
ingonafarm. If what the farmer has to 
sell islow in price, what he has to buy is 
even lower in comparison. While the 
eastern farmer complains that his butter 
nets him but 18 to 20 cents a pound, he for- 
gets to console himself with the fact that a 
bushel of corn costs him but about 30 cents 
and the best shorts only $10 to $11 per ton, 
while his hay crop he can produce for $6 or 
$7 per ton, and buy chemicals to do it with 
if he has the right kind of soil—a good clay 


loam. 

But this year of low prices for feed, you 

may say, is an exceptional year. Perhaps 
itis, and then again the possibilities are 
Tr against such a supposition. The 
day of high prices in times of normal con- 
dition of the country—no famine or war— 
is past. Now the dairyman whosooner sets 
himself to work to produce his butter on 
a 15 or 18-cent cost basis aad realizes the 
same profit that he did on a selling price of 
23 to 25 cents a pound, will be the one who, 
working along intelligent lines, will square 
himself to existing market conditions, and. 
make some money, while otherwise he 
might be fooling around, a fault with 
the times and grumbling at the situation 
g-nerally. 
OThe intelligent,thoughtful dairyman will 
losk out for his end of the business first, 
and the matter of competitive markets and 
hard times last. In fact, he will let the 
“times” take care of itself, while he is 
looking out for himself. Some people never 
seem to consider that they are the arbiters 
of their own fortunes, that intelligence and 
good business principles put into any ordi- 
nary remuneraiive line of production will 
bid defiance to the “times,” and the farmer 
aod dairyman will be the master of the 
situation. 

Now here is one thing that is noticeable: 
There is a steady demand for fine dairy 
goods at remunerative prices. It is equal- 





ly aearen that low grade butter is al- 
ways in excess of demand and low prices 
realized accordingly because its quantity 
and quality both crowd the price down. 
These facts have long been before us, are 
cunfronting us to-day, and have a depress- 
ing influence upon the market for better 
grades of goods. These poor grades of but- 
ter displace a certain amount of the better 
grade. This is apparent, else why engage 
in a crusade against oleo? Both are an 
injury to the legitimate dairy trade and 
both should be suppressed—perhsups not 
both by the same means; one by law, the 
other by the law of higher intelligence in 
business, and for self-preservation. 

‘These facts are staring usin the face on 
every hand. There is nodoubt that progress 
has been made as a whole throughout the 
dairy districts of the country, in the qual- 
ity of butter; more good butter is being 
made, more passably good but falls below 
the very best grade, and less absolutely 
poor butter. 

There has been quite a reformation in 
methods of production of dairy goods with- 
in the past five years. Cow owners have 
given more attention to breeding dairy 
stock, breeding cows that are producing 
more butter, hence it is made at reduced 
cost. Within the above time I believe 
that the average increase of production 
per cow herein Maine has been inctfeased 
from 125 pounds to over 200 pounds. There 
has been a great reformation in the matter 
of breeding and keeping cows of higher 
producing capacity. In this respect farm- 
ers have shown a commendable degree of 
intelligence, for which they should have 
credit. 

Bat there is still room for improvement, 
or room for more to improve. The makers 
of fine butter are going to hold their own 
and the makers of the other sort see that 
they have got to run their chances and 
get in where they can. The Yankee is an 
im)tative genius. What others have done 
and are doing he is prone to believe he can 
do. The genius for doing what others have 
done begins to assert itself and it is safe to 
say that Maine butter has advanced 50 per 
cent in quality in the state as a whole, 
within five years. 

Dairying, notwithstanding the discour- 
agements, real and imaginary, is the best 
business that offers the Maine farmer at 
the present time. Those of our farmers 
who have had an eyeto the possible lines 
of improvement in dairying, and have 
intelligently worked along as their means 
and circumstances would allow, have 
availed themselves of the advantages of 
improved methods, have more than held 
their own and made something out of the 
business in the face of low prices and other 
discouragements. 

Profitable dairying often rests upon fac- 
tors which to some seem unimportant. No 
farmer taking a rational view of the situa- 
tion could for a moment doubt but that 
filthy conditions in the cow stable, such in- 
volving the cows, must react upon the but- 
ter product. Yet there are some whose eyes 
are dimmed to such facts. By nature blind, 
they grope in darkness.and comprehend not 
the light. Others are encased in an im- 
penetrable armor of self-sufficiency and ig- 
norance, and on such the truth has but 
little power to reform. The result is they 
are the ones that “get left,’? and hence the 
how! about low prices for farm productions 
and ‘‘hard times.” 

The profits, in gross, in dairying may 
seem large, but the net returns tell the true 
story. When we base our calculation of the 
future upon what the net results of the 
year’s work has given us, we will get down 
to bed-rock conditions. I knew of a herd of 
20 fine cows which seemed to be yielding 
good returns, and the farmer doing a pros- 
perous business. In conversation with him 
two years ago I found he was not satisfied 
that he was getting as much money out of 
his dairy as he ought. I advised the Babcock 
test, andscales, and a rigid, intelligent 
study of conditions and returns for the year. 
At the end of the season, te his surprise, as 
he told me, 10 cows paid all the profits in 
his dairy, six just about paid their way,and 
the other four were kept ata loss. Of the 
ten which made a profit on their keeping 
only six were found to be extra profitable. 
This man was keeping 20 cows todo the 
work of about eight. The course to pursue 
is evident. Get rid of the poor cows; breed 
from the good ones; replace those sold, by 
the best means practicable. In buying, to 
do it, one is at a disadvantage,and breeding 
— time. L. F. ABBOTT. 

alne, 





For the Michigan farmer. 


TROUBLE WITH BUTTER COMING. 





Please inform me what {s wrong with my 
cream. I can’t get the butter to come, no 
matter what Ido. The cream is from one 
cow, fresh two months ago. She is six 
years old, and is fed hay and cut potatoes. 
She isin perfect health, apparently. 

We bought, or rather traded for her 
since she came fresh, so don*t knew much 
about her. The man we got her of did not 
make butter from her, but sold her milk to 
the creamery, along with about 15 other 
cows’ cream. 

Iraise the cream in shallow pansin a 
moderately warm living room. I have 
been making butter for six years and never 
experienced the like before. Please print 
answer in your valuable paper, of which 
we are a subscriber. 

WHITMAN Co., Washington. MRS. S. 

[We cannot tell you just what is the 
matter without knowing more about the 
case. However, we advise you to quit 
feeding so many potatoes and give a little 
grain instead. A few potatoes are good 
for succulence. 

Do not keep the milk in pans in your 
living room, but use a deep can or pail set 





in cold water. Try this plan for a while 
and see how it works. 

Strain each milkinginto a deep can by it- 
self, and set into some receptacle that will 
hold sufficient cold water to surround the 
milk. Have the cold water ready, and 
Strain the milk and set just as soon as 
possible after through ‘milking. Look 
over recent issues regarding the cold, deep- 
setting system.—Ep. | 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


LIKES THE STAVE SILO. 





In answer to your inquiry of recent date 
concerning stave silos, I would state that 
we have two; one 24 by 20 feet. A four- 
foot wall of Stone takes it below the sur- 
face. We have filled one three times and 
the other twice. 

We have a square silo holding 350 tons 
filled twelve times. There has always been 
some loss with the square silo; none with 
the round. 

Staves are much cheaper and better. 
Any siloin Michigan must have some pro- 
tection from frost. A little frost will not 
hurt your ensilage; much freezing and 
thawing will. 

We put up 750 tons of ensilage last fall. 
We never have too much, if it lasts the 
year round. 

MONROE Co., Mich. E. L. LOCKWOOD. 

[How is your stave silo constructed? If 
possible send us a photograph of it, and 
full description of material used. 


There will be more interest in stave silos 
this season. They can be more cheaply 
constructed, it is claimed, and one firm is 
— advertising ready-made tank 
silos. 

In our case, a silo must be built outside, 
and would be more or less exposed. The 
question is whether there would be too 
— of frost, with the single wall. 
—Ep 


A WORD OF CAUTION. 








Men are looking about in the hope of 
finding something more profitable. As a 
rule I believe it is the safest plan to make 
the best of that line of work in which we 
are already engaged. We too frequently 
find ourselves the losers when we desert a 
business with which we are familiar to en- 
gage in others of which we have little 
knowledge. 

Turing the last decade hundreds of 
creameries have been established in various 
communities by persons who bad not thor- 
oughly investigated into the requirements 
of such an institution to make it a success- 
ful enterprise. They were told that it was 
exceptionally profitable, that by forming a 
stock company the cost would be divided 
among so many that the money would nev- 
er be missed. Thatit was more protitable 
to feed cows than beef cattle or sheep b:- 
cause beef cattle were low and sheep were 
yet lower. Thatit relieved the housewife 
of all the labor of making butter. 

Now the fact is, a successfully managed 
creamery is an important factor in our 
present economy, but like most other enter- 
prises, much, yes very much, depends upon 
the manner of conducting it. The idea 
that a creamery is certain to be a grand 
success in every community is a common 
error, as is clearly attested by the hundreds 
of such factories that have shut down in 
various sections after % brief life of only a 
few months, or perhaps two or three years. 
Many thousands of dollars of accumulated 
wealth are thus locked up in unproductive 
enterprises, which might have done good 
service in other capacities had the subject 
been given proper thought before the 
money was invested. 

It is one thing to form an organization, 
and build and equip a plant, and quite an- 
other to be able to operate it sosuccessfully 
as to pay not only a fair price for the milk, 
but a fair rate of interest on the invest- 
ment. Occasionally one {fs fairly successful, 
but the unsuccessful ones are far the more 
numerous. There are so many obstacles to 
be met that were undreamed of before. 

One of the first things to be considered is 
the number of available cows upon which 
dependence may be placed. A lack of pat- 
ronage is a general complaint. Another 
item, too frequently left out of considera- 
tion, is the character of the cows. Are they 
all of the profitable kind, or are many of 
them kept at aloss? If unprofitable, can 
the owners be convinced of the fact by or- 
dinary tests, and be led to replace the un- 

rofitable ones with others of superior qual- 
ities? Are the proposed patrons of such 
painstaking disposition that thereis a mor- 
al certainty of the milk or cream being de- 
livered free from all odors,and scrupulously 
clean? Are the patrons of such disposition 
as to be likely to vie with each other to 
reach the highest state of perfection, or 
are they more likely to harbor feelings of 
jealousy and drop out of the race if they 


.are outdone by others? Can you find among 


the stockholders men of good business abil- 
ity, who will assume the responsibility of 
managing the business in a businesslike 
way? Have you among your members an 
expert butter-maker who understands every 
detail of the work necessary to produce the 
best grade ot butter, or must you depend 
upon foreign help,which is so uncertain,not 
only in qualifications, but in continuity as 
well? fave you aceess to a good shipping 
station from which you can reach a number 
of good markets? 

hese and other similar questions should 
be fully considered before venturing into 
the business. The ground ought to be so 








Then, to make assurance doubly sure, do 
not expect to make fortunes the first year; 
it takes time to get things to running 
smoothly,and people have probably learned 
that it requires something more than mere 
confidence to bring prosperity. The un- 
profitable cows must be weeded out. There 
are too many 100 pound and 25- pound cows. 
There are too few 300-pound cows. There 
are too many cows that are ‘‘deadheads,”’ 
and do not pay their board. The profits on 
one-third are more than swallowed up by 
the losses on the other two-thirds. 

Do not encourage the patrons to stock up 
with more cows than they can manage prof- 
itably. Do not permit them to stock up 
with cows that must be kept at aloss. Do 
not take milk or cream from patrons who 
permit the milk to remain in fou! stables 
until it has absorbed all the ill odors from 
the surrounding atmosphere, or who set the 
milk for creaming in a cellar filled with de- 
caying vegetables, or where it may come in 
contact with odors of any kind. It would, 
perhaps, be a good plan in most localities to 
offer a small premium to the patron who 
keeps his cows and stables in the neatest 
and cleanliest manner. Start out with the 
determination of making nothing but the 
choicest grade ot butter or cheese, and see 
to it that every condition is kept favorable 
to this end. 

Deal honestly and fairly with all the pa- 
trons, as indeed with all men: pay liberal 
prices for both labor and materials, and 
thus secure the co-operation of the com- 
munity. Establish a reputation for your 
productions, and see to it that such a repn- 
tation, when once established, is honestly 
sustained. 

A good butter factory, successfully man- 
aged, is a blessing to any neighborhood, but 
the poor factory, soon abandoned, is a blot 
upon the good name of any locality and an 
injury to the nation at large. The vast 
sums of money that are sunk in unprofit- 
able enterprises each year in this country 
wouid go far towards wiping out the entire 
indebtedness of the people. Let us take 
the advice of the frugal German who said, 
“Let us tink drei dimes fore we shump 
vonce.”” . JOHN L. SHAWVER. 

“Shady Nook Farm.” 
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and above any other centrifugal separator. 
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A WORD TO MICHIGAN’S SENATORS. 





The peculiar position of the U.S. Senate 
at this session makes every individual 
senator an important factor in legislation. 
Especially is this so with the members of 
the dominant party. As an instanee of this 
we refer to the acceptance of the demand of 
Senator Jones, of Nevada, that the duties on 
third-class wools beraised to seven cents per 
pound. Hesimply notifiedtheother mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee that if his de- 
mand for an advance on third-class wooly 
was not acceded to, then he should refuse 
to vote for the tariff bill. At once the 
senators representing the manufacturers of 
fine woolens saw the strength of Senator 
Jones’ position, and realizing that third- 
class wools cat little figure with them, as 
they requirei first or second-class wools, 
agreed to have the wool schedule changed 
to meet his views. Senator Jones is there- 
fore satisfied,and so are the growers of third- 
class wools. 

But the tariff schedule, as it now stands, 
levies less duties upon the very best wools 
of the first and second class than on third 
class. While nominally the finest Aus- 
tralian wools have a duty of nine cents 
levied upon them, by the operation of the 
provision for the admission of skirted 
fleeces, this is reduced to five and six cents, 
according to the condition of the fleeces. 
Michigan, like all the states east of the 
Mississippi, and Texas and California, pro- 
duces only wools of the first and second 
class. Wewant, and the wool-growers of 
this State will be a unit on this point, to 
have this unjust discrimination done away 
with. It is an iniquitous and unjust 
handicap upon those who grow the best 
wools. Michigan’s senators can have the 
schedule modified for the benefit of their 
constituents just as well as Mr. Jones did. 
That bill cannot pass without their votes. 
If they vote to pass it in its present shape 
they may as well understand that they 
will bs held responsible for this iniquitous 
measure becoming a law. 

They have,at the instance of half a dozen 
pine land barons, doubled the McKinley 
duty on pine lumber, which farmers will 
have to pay on every foot of lumber they 
use, while the interests of 20,000 farmers 
interested in sheep are wholly ignored. If 
a few lumber barons can s2cure what they 
want through our senators, and in direct 
opposition to the best interests of the State, 
is it too much to ask them to give some 
attention to the demands of the farmers, 
and stand firmly until they are secured? 


_ 





Gov. Pirycere vetoed the bill passed in 
the legislature to prevent boys under 17 
meoking cigarettes, on the ground that it 
punished them as well as the parties who 
gell them these unhealthy ariicles, 





Great Britain has enjoyed under free 
trade a measure of prosperity which is 
marvelous when we compare her natural 
resources and her population with those of 
the United States. In the latter country 
there was found a conjunction of almost 
every natural advantage which a people 
could enjoy: abundance of land, variety 
and richness of products, food, timber, coal 
and iron; freedom from the burden of 
maintaining a monarchy or an aristocracy; 
virtual immunity from the fear of invasion, 
rendering it unnecessary to maintain a 
great army or a great fleet. Yet we have 
seen reproduced there, to a large extent, 
the pape and discontent of the old 


world; periods of low wages, Jack of em- 


ployment and general industria! distress. 
We have seen more than six million Ameri- 
can men marking their ballots for a presi- 
dential candidate whose utterances voiced 
the prevailing discontent. It would be 
marvelous if, on the whole, the condition 
of the American people was not better than 
that of the people of Great Britain; the 
abundance of food, to take one element of 
comfort alone, is a vast advantage to the 
neighboring nation. But the wonder is 
that, with the natural advantage so large- 
ly on the side of the Americans, the condi- 
tions of the two peoples are comparable at 
all, and that while the British Islands have 
been growing more and more crowded the 
standard of comfort has steadily risen. 
The very fact that we regard the British 
market for our products as of so much im- 
portance shows that we all, free traders 
and protectionists alike, practically admit 
that the mother countrv is prospering un- 
der the policy to which she steadily ad- 
heres.—Toronto Globe. 

It strikes us that the Globe only takes a 
superficial view of the conditions existing 
in this country and Great Britain, and errs 
greatly in ascribing them to the different 
economic policies adopted by the two coun- 
tries. Let us consider the whole question 
candidly, and then we can arrive at some 
conclusion as to the relative advantages of 
the policies of free trade on the one hand 
and protection on the other. England’s 
greatness began with the conquest of Ire- 
land and the annexation of Scotland. 
From the time that the Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland was formed, it took 
the place of the old sea robbers of Den- 
mark and Norway. It seized lands and is- 
lands in every part of the known world, 
not because it had the right, but because it 
had the power. It built upits power by a 
system of robbery and oppression which 
equaled that of ancient Rome, and 
became wealthy through the spoils gather- 
ed in all lands not strong enough to resist 
its aggressions. Ireland was robbed of its 
trade and manufactures to build up Eng- 
land. The East Indies were overrun, and 
its unfortunate people slaughtered by the 
thousands to compel them to pay tribute to 
Great Britain, and support the thousands 
of impecunious Englishmen sent there to 
become wealthy. China was ravaged be- 
cause she wished to exclude opium from 
her territory to keep her people from 
becoming slaves to that drug. South 
Africa was seized, and the Hottentot and 
Zulu, or what was left of them, compelled 
to pay tribute that Great Britain might 
prosper. The natives of Australia and 
New Zealand were driven out or butchered 
to make room for the surplus population of 
the British Isles. Money was loaned to 
Egypt, and when the time came the mort- 
gage was foreclosed and her revenues 
seized by the army sent to occupy it. The 
natives of Eastern and Western Africa 
spend their time hunting for ivory and gold 
dust to pay for the cheap cottons, gin and 
firearms which the British have introduced 
as civilizers. In no part of the world is 
there a nation or people too poor or miser- 
able to have escaped her exactions or 
oppression. Her own people, when taxed 
beyond endurance for the support of the 
privileged classes in whom are concen- 
trated all her wealth, have been forced to 
seek other lands to keep from starvation. 
Notpaupers from other lands seek her 
shores, while millions ot her own are scat- 
tered all over the world. 


How is ‘it with the United States? For 
over a hundred years she has been the ref- 
uge for the oppressed. When England 
pauperized Ireland, her people sought the 
protection of this government. The poor 
Englishman and Scotchman sought a refuge 
from penury and starvation under the Stars 
and Stripes. The victims of oppression 
from Poland, Austria, Italy and Germany 
came in millions,penniless and uneducated, 
and have been given opportunities to better 
their condition and educate their children 
without a demand for a dollar of tribute. 
She has been the poor-house of the world, 
and her bounty has bsen as wide as the 
world. As a result there are more native 
born Canadians withio her. borders than io 
Canada, more Irishmen than jn Ireland, 





starvation, as the result of bad crops and 
British robbery, the people of the United 
States were prompt in offering assistance, 
and contributing to their relief. 

It is not forty years ago that the British 
government refused the Canadians the 
privilege of building cotton mills because it 
would interfere with the profits of Man- 
chester manufacturers. All other colonies 
have been kept in the same state of depend- 
ence, and the cotton cloth tied around the 
loins of the Indian Reyot, the Egyptian 
Fellah, and the South African Zulu, their 
only protection, must come from the fac- 
tories of Manchester. This is how Great 
Britain bas become rich. It is not free 
trade but free robbery that has done it. In 
the case of the United States, protection 
has enabled her to care for the paupers of 
the world, to educate, feed and clothe 
them, to uplift the downtrodden and op- 
pressed. Set the two systems stand on the 
records they have made, and upon the ver- 
dict of the world let them be condemned or 
sustained. 





CONFISCATION, OR REPUDIATION, 
WHICH? 





A circular has reached this office centain- 
ing two items, one of which, a telegraphic 
dispatch from Newport, Ky., tells of a 
movement inaugurated there by property 
owners who have become restless under 
burdens placed upon them by the law- 
making power of the city government, to 
form a league under which no property 
owner will pay taxes, or purchase proper- 
ty offered for sale for taxes. An agreement 
embodying these points has been drawn up 
which each property owner signs. The 
signers declare that the city authorities 
would have to pursue the same tactics as 
any other corporation—that is, the courts 
would have to be asked to declare the mu- 
nicipality insolvent and appoint a board to 
conduct the city’s affairs. 

The other item tells of the political 
troubles of Long Island City,the city treas- 
urer having been unable to secure purchas- 
ers of $29,500 of general improvement 
bonds offered for sale for the purpose of 
raising funds to pay for work done on con- 
tracts prior to 1895. Then follows an 
appeal to taxpayers generally, headed 
“Confiscation, or Repudiation, Which?” 
It reads as follows: 

“The plundering politicians and their at- 
torneys have seized the income from our 
pees. Through taxation,they have con- 

scated from 30 to 50 per cent of the entire 
income, leaving not enough for repairs and 
interest. A new era of confiscation has 
now set in—state, county, city and town 
bonds—to furnish work at the property 
owners’ expense, for those already impov- 
erished under the present system. The 
plunderers and their victims are already in 
the majority. There is no-law that can 
stop them. By raising the valuation and 
assessments, and issuing bonds, they can 
confiscate our entire property, or force us 
to repudiate their bond issues; the banks 
take eagerly all the bonds that the ring 
will issue, selfishly and ignorantly, think- 
ing that as they are personal property that 
it can be hid from the scent of the vultures. 
Their turn comes next, the hyena eye of 
the hungry confiscator is on them; once on 
the road, fresh victims are now needed, the 
owners of personal property must supply 
them, there are plenty of men of the mel- 
pagora’s stripe now. 

“In and around every court and legisla- 
ture there is an army of vultures that live 
in some mysterious way upon the taxpay- 
ers. Indirect, when not engaged as wit- 
nesses or attorneys in strike suits against 
corporations, or property owners, at the 
property owners’ expense. It is an army 
large enough and vicious and hungry 
“= to bankrupt a city or a nation. 

“The cure: Stop, organize and stop pay- 
ing taxes until you force the passage of 
laws that will protect you from the legisla- 
tors and courts that are now being used to 
confiscate your property for the benefit of 
the vultures of society.” 

Before the annual convention of the 
Associated Farmers’ Clubs in 1896, we took 
occasion to point out the evils complained 
of in this circular, the extortion, fraud and 
corruption of the lawyers and politicians 
who had seized upon the governments of the 
towns, cities and states, and formed an 
association of tax-eaters. The debts of 
American cities and towns are steadily 
growing, and for the money expended the 
taxpayers receive but comparatively little 
benefit. It looks as if the time had come 
when better methods must prevail or 
municipalities become generally bankrupt. 
An attempt was made this year to have 
the legislature extend the bonded limit of 
Detroit, so that $6,000,000 of additional 
bonds could be issued for municipal “im- 


provements,’ This would have placed the 





lawyers and officeholders, who wished an 
opportunity to handle the immense sum 
for their personal gain and political ad- 
vancement. Any officeholder who sug- 
gests or attempts to inaugurate such 
schemes should be treated as a public 
enemy. Better call a halt in reckless ex- 
penditures before repudiation, lawlessness 
and revolution take the place of law, order 
and good government. 


rt 


THAT FREE SEED DISTRIBUTION 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, 

In the MICHIGAN FARMER of the 8th inst., 
I notice that Mr. R.O. Humphrey wants 
the free seed distribution to g0 on—in other 
words, wants the government to continue 
to squander hundreds of thousands of dol- 


lars for almost worthless seeds to send out 
to farmeis free. But the majority of farm- 
ers don’t want them, as nine times out of 
ten they are out the use of land occupied 
and labor also. But the old saying is,there 
is no ill wind that does not blow someone 
good, and in this case it is the seedsman, as 
e gets a good price for seeds he would not 
dare sell to others. Crop correspondents, 
which office I have filled for many years, 
receive a lot of these seeds free every year, 
and a large portion of seeds I receive are dis- 
tributed free to farmers in my section, or 
have been till rejected by them; they say, 
“stop the seed swindle, we don’t want 
them,and let the government use the money 
for better purposes.’’ I for one am satisfied 
if petitions were sent out and circulated 
among farmers,three-fourths of them would 
be in favor of stopping this seed business at 
once. J. M. GROSS. 
WASHTENAW Co., Mich. 





GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 





The May returns of the department of 
agriculture show a decline from the April 
condition of 1.2 poimts—80.2, against 81.4 
last month and 82.7 May 1, 1896. The aver- 
ages of the principal winter wheat States 
are: Ohio 82, Michigan 81, Indiana 61, Illi- 
nois, 37, Missouri 54, Kansas 78, California 
97, Pennsylvania 96. 

The averages in the southern states are 
high, ranging from 85 in Mississippi to 97 in 
Texas, andin the minor States, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, 
from 98 in New Jersey to 102 in Maryland. 
As reported in April, the worst injuries 
from freezing and deficient snow are in 
Illinois, though the bordering States of In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Iowa and Missouri report 
severe winter injury, and States bordering 
these, Ohio, Michigan, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, show reduced condition figures. Over 
the country elsewhere the condition is un- 
usually good, ba)ng practically norma! east 
of the Alleghenies, and quite high also on 
the Pacific slope. 

Minor cereals—Winter rye has lost near- 
ly one point since last month, its average 
for May being 88 per cent, against 88.9 for 
the same date in April. The percentage of 
New York is 97, Pennsylvania 93, Michigan 
90, Illinois 70, Wisconsin 74, Minnesota 91, 
_ 83, Kansas 90, Nebraska 93, California 

The average condition of winter barley is 
96.4 per cent, against 89.2 in 1896 and 94 in 
1895. The lowest conditions are in Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan, and the highest in 
Oregon, California and lowa, the latter 
State showing 100, or a full crop condition. 

The average condition of spring pasture 
is 93.4, against 93.2 a year ago: and that of 
meadows 93.4, against 91.8 in 1896, the wet 
spring having been favorable particularly 
in the regions of deficient rainfall. 

The percentage of spring plowing finished 
May 1 is 61.9, the usual percentage being 78. 
Only the extreme northern and southern 
States show the customary proportion. 
Everywhere else delay resulted from the 
late season and heavy rains. 

Reports from Europe are generally favor- 
able as to the condition of crops, but in 
France there is a reduced area under wheat 
and the crop is expected to fall short of last 
year’s at least 16,000,000 bu. In part of 
Prussia the spring sowings have been re- 
tarded by rain. 

The viceroy of India telegraphs that 
there will be no wheat for export from that 
country this year. 





A REMARKABLE report comes from New 
York City. On Monday last a fair was held 
for the purpose of raising funds to build a 
home for Irish Americans, and the decora- 
tions of the building consisted of orange and 
green ribbons, under which all Irishmen 
present, whether of Catholic or Protestant 
belief, fraternized and worked in harmony 
to carry out the objects of the fair. What 


a happy day it would be for Ireland if the 

fraternity of feeling shown by Irishmen in 

New York could be extended to that island. 

It would be of far greater value to its in- 

habitants than home rule, or anything else 

= devised by political leaders for her 
enefit and advancement. 





THE U. S. Senate last week refused to 
ratify the arbitration treaty with England, 
the vote being 26 opposed and 43 in favor— 
only three yotes short of the required 
majority, 
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WEEDS—AND OTHER THINGS. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Every week there comes an editorial tell- 
ing us where to unload our grists;but Ihave 
failed to note in what suburban retreat, or 
great metropolis, they have placed the 
hopper for mixed feed. So, after all, this 
may go astray. 

What a hydra-headed paper the FARMER 
is, anyway; but this condition vests it 
with mighty brain power of its own, and if 
contributions fail upon this line, it matters 


little, . 

While the sisters of the Household are 
working their novel method for making 
church-going husbands, I want to talk of 
something else. I say novel method, be- 
cause of its remoteness from the “Golden 
rule,” supposed to be the reformer’s most 
efficient aid. 1 am of the opinion that if my 
husband published my short-comings to 
the world, he would find himself upon the 
“free list.’ with a dispatch better known 
to courts than Congress. 

But I came to talk of weeds. I have 
watched the Grange notes and reports of 
farmers’ clubs, and have come to think [am 
the only one exercised over the matter. I 
incline to think that readers of the FARMER, 
as a rule, are not weed growers; but this 
is not true of all men. We have weed laws; 
what is more encumbent upon us than the 
enforcement of such laws? What if it re- 
verts us to feudal times, when every man’s 
house was a fortress and every man’s 
pre ptt his enemy? Better this than 
such encroachments upon agriculture. Ip 
Sanilac county, fields have been totally 
abandoned to Canadathistles. This means 
not only a disuse of this acreage, but the 
seeding of adjacent lands. Go where you 
will and you will find our much-needed soil 
giving its substance to weeds of every va- 
riety, and you will find men working hard 
to protect themselves from the results of 
these growths—working rather than take a 
course that might antagonize the careless, 
slothful neighbor. 

There are men who must be driven to do 
their duty, and you can show them no 
greater kindness than to drive them. Not 
many miles from us a man permitted mul- 
lein to go to seed,and it cost a neighbor five 
days of hard work to eradicate his share of 
the damages. Weed seeds find their way 
to the highways from the farms of all weed 
growers. Pathmasters are few who fulfill 
their obligations respecting them, hence 
every variety is distributed. It may do to 
procrastinate in some things; in dealing 
with nature there is no time to spare. She 
puts forth the same determined force to 
propagate the baleful weed that she does 
the useful grain, and leaves it tous to de- 
cide which shall get the mastery. 

Farms for farmers, should be the rule. 
Townsmen own too many of them. Then 
they fall to tenants, who have no interest 
save their own, and many of these farms 
become hotbeds of foul products to curse 
the man whose love for his own industry 
would keep it clean and profitable. There 
is no law to prevent anyone from owning 
some of ‘‘God’s green earth,” if he can pay 
for it; and he may occupy it or not, but he 
is ameniable to the law and should be made 
to feel it. 

A petition making statement of laws, and 
resolutions of enactment, signed by the 
——— men of the country, and put be- 
fore delinquents, would have a good effect, 
itseems to me. If it fails, then call out 
the “‘dogs of war.” : 

Why our farmers’ institutes do not agitate 
this question I do not see. What is the use 
of a knowledge to restore our soil if it is to 
be given over to weed production? With 
the information that Prof. Beal is tryin 

uack grass upon the sand dunes of Gran 
Haves comes the thought, in a long run 
which would prove the greater evil? 

GENESEE Co., Mich. LUCY SWIFT. 


NOTES FROM KALAMAZOO COUNTY. 








Alamo is to have a creamery in the very 
near future, as the building is about com- 
pleted and is expected to be in running or- 
der in two or three weeks. The stock is all 
subscribed by people living in the vicinity. 
The stockholders have not elected their 
officers as yet. They will hire a man to 
run it for a time at least. 

Wheat is looking very well in this town- 
ship with the exception of now and then a 
piece. The Red Clawson came through the 
winter in good shape as a general thing, 
while Jones’ Winter Fife does not look quite 
as well at present. 

Oat sowing was put back considerably 
owing to cold and wet weather; some pieces 
are only just coming through the ground. 

Perhaps you will hear something more 
from the creamery when they get started. 

ALAmo, Mich, W. 4H. S. 





STATE dairy and food inspectors report 
that during the month of April they visited 
sixty-six places in Michigan. Thirty-four 
specimens of food products were analyzed 
and twenty-eight were found to be adulter- 
ated. In his monthly bulletin issued to- 
day Commissioner Grosvernor calls atten- 
tion to the new laws passed by the present 
legislature and says he expects a Strict 
compliance with them when they shall go 
intoeffect. Judging from the percentage 
of adulterations reported, pure;food is get- 
ting to be a scarce article in this State. 





There is danger in impure blood. There is safety 
and health in Hood's Sarsaparilla, 


MICHIGAN CROP REPORT FOR 
MAY. 





April was a cool wet month. The mean 
weekly temperature of the State during the 
month was from two to nearly four degrees 
below the normal, and the rainfall after 
the 10th in excess of the normal. The last 
week of the month the rainfall was exces- 
sive, almost drowning out wheat on low, 
flat and undrained fields. The eastern por- 
tion of the central section seems to have 
suffered most. The reports were made on 
Saturday, May 1, before the rains had 


ceased. 

The average condition of wheat is as fol- 
lows: Southern counties, 84; central, 74; 
northern, 87, and State, 82 per cent, com- 
parison being with vitality and growth of 
average years. The average for the State 
in 1896 was 92, 80 in 1895, and 90 in 1894, 
The condition in the southern counties is 
seven rer cent lower than one year ago. 

Very little wheat will be plowed up in the 
southern and northern counties because 
winter-killed or otherwise destroyed. The 
proportion in the central counties is report- 
ed at 11 per cent. 

Correspondents in their notes comment 
extendedly on the outlook, but these notes 
are not quoted, as the percentages given 
fairly indicate their views. 

The amount of wheat reported marketed 
in April is 829,458 bushels as compared with 
468,634 bushels in April, 1896, and 810,226 
bushels in April, 1895, and the amount in 
the nine months, August-April, is 8,364,329 
bushels, as compared with 7,781,870 bushels 
in the same months last year, and 9,670,541 
bushels in 1895. 

The wet weather bas been favorable for 
grass, and the area that will be plowed up 
because winter-killed or otherwise destroy- 
ed is estimated at only 7 per cent of the 
total area in the State. In May, 1896, the 
percentage was 26. The average condition 
in the southern counties is 90; central, 86; 
northern, 87; and State, 89. 

Apples promise less than two-thirds, and 
peaches less than one-half, of an average 
crop. The figures are, southern counties, 
apples 62, peaches 41; central counties, 
apples 66, peaches 64, and northern coun- 
ties. apples 79, peaches 58. One year ago 
apples promised 96 per cent, and peaches 84 
per cent, of an average crop. 





List of patents on agricultural inventions 
issued during the week ending March 11, as 
reported for the FARMER by O. E. Duffy, 
707 G. Street, N. W.. Washington, D. C.: 


J. Q. Adams, Marseilles, Ill., corn sheller; 
J. E. Bering, Decatur, Ill.,fertilizer distrib- 
uter; J. E. Berioeg, Decatur, Ill., potato 
digger; M. H. Christ. Centerport, Pa., po- 
tato assorter; O. M. Gordon, Canby, Minn., 
plow lay holder; G. W. Jobnson, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa,- potato digger: W. W. La Rue, 
Delphos, Ohio, planter; C. F. Mervin, Kyle, 
Tex, hand seed planter; F. W. Pace, 
Savoy, Tex., seed planter; L. J. Sevison, 
Florence, Mich., sulky plow; L. P. Whitak- 
er, Washington, D. C., cultivator. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 
Lake Odessa will have a butter and 
cheese factory in the near future. 


H. W. Rickel & Co.’s malt house in De- 
troit was destroyed by fire last Sunday. 
Loss about $20,000. 


Two farmers near Holland have been 
convicted of stealing wheat from their 
neighbors. They were fined $100 each and 
given 90 days imprisonment. 


The farmers of Laketown, Allegan Co,, 
have organized an association, the objects 
of which are to secure better freight rates 
and cheaper prices on fruit packages. 


A case of poisoning from eating wild pars- 
nips is reported from Stetson. Three small 
children went toaswamp to hunt turkey 
nests, and ate some wild parsnips. A phy- 
sician succeeded in saving two of them. 


The regents of the University have chos- 
en Prof. Harrv B Hutchins, dean of the 
law department, to he acting president 
during the absence of President Angell as 
minister to Turkey. 


Mrs. Cyrus Fillmore, of Sturgis, died last 
Sunday from the effects of a severe fall 
which produced concussion of the brain. 
She was the oldest inhabitant of that city, 
being nearly 96 years old, and was a sister- 
in-law of President Millard Fillmore. 


Reports from the numerous peach or- 
chards in the vicinity of Galesburg agree 
that the fruit buds were very seriously in- 
jured by the recent unseasonable frosts,and 
that the previous anticipations of an im- 
mense crop will fall far short of realization. 
—Union City 


Gov. Pingree bas vetoed the Donovan 
Curfew bill which was intended to keep 
boys and girls off the streets at night. He 
also refused to sign the Chamberlain 
Cigarette bill which was passed by both 
Houses for the purpose of prohibiting the 
sale of tobacco to minors. 


Bay City capitalists are said to have the 
assurance that half the capital necessary 
for the establishment of a beet sugar fac- 
tory in that city will be furnished by east- 
ern people. A meeting of local capitalists 
was held this week and the outlook for se- 
curing a beet sugar plant is considered 


good. 
OSeyeral members of the State Fair board 





have endeavored to compromise with the 





banks which hold claims against the asso- 
ciation. The claims aggregate $18,000 and 
an offer of nine cents on the dollar was 
made. The banks refused, but ‘offered to 
take 15 cents on tke dollar. It seems prob- 
able that Michigan will have no state fair 
this year. 


O. L. Partridge, ex-secretary of the Al- 
pena Loan & Building Association. who 
was charged with embezzling $22,000, has 
been acquitted. He did not deny taking 
the money, but claimed he intended to use 
it in speculation and return it. He turned 
over all his property, about $7,000. Sym- 
patby for his family had much to do with 
the acquittal. 


At the seventh annual contest of the 
northern oratorical league, which was held 
at Ann Arbor last Friday night, the U. of 
M. representative, Mr. Bayard H. Ames, 
won first honors. There were seven con- 
testants and Mr. Ames’ victory is the sixth 
one won by the University of Michigan. 
Wisconsin’s representative was second and 
be University of Chicago man got third 
place. 


Several localities in southern Michigan 
report that a new insect pest is doing much 
damage to wheat. It is described as a very 
small worm, which does its deadly work by 
boring holes in the roots of the plant. It is 
also doing considerable damage to wheat in 
many localities in northern Indiana and 
Illinois. Its appearance is earlier than the 
chinch bug or Hessian fly, and it does its 
— work more thoroughly than 
either. 





General. 


The big tobacco house of Briggs & Flem- 
ing, Wilson, N. C., was destroyed by fire, 
$70,000 worth of tobacco being consumed. 
The loss on the building is $15,000. 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Company’s im- 
mense coal breaker at Keansville, Pa., 
burned to the ground on Tuesday morning 
and 500 men are out of work as a result. 
The loss is estimated at $75,000. 


Forest fires are reported to be raging in 
the vicinity of Duluth, Minn., several of 
them being so near the city that the fire 
department was asked to assist in subduing 
the flames. So far no loss of life has been 
reported. 


The Bell Telephone Company has won 
the case against the United States to annul 
the last Berliner patent. This decision has 
the effect of continuing the control of the 
telephone by the Bell Company for seven- 
teen youre from the date of the last-patent, 
which was granted in 1891. 


The well known San Francisco firm of 
Williams, Brown & Co., wholesale shipping 
and commission merchants, failed last 
Tuesday. Its liabilities are said to be 
about $600,000, but itis believed the assets 
are sufficient to cover them and the com- 
pany promises to resume business if the 
creditors will grant an extension of time. 


Ex-Vice President Adlai E. Stevenson, 
General C. J. Paine and United States 
Senator E. C. Wolcott, who were recently 
appointed by President McKinley as a 
commission to confer with the heads of 
European governments relative to the 
holding of an international bimetallic con- 
ference, sailed for Havre last Saturday. 
They will first go to Paris and later visit 
the other European capitals. 


The steamship Leona, of the Mallory 
line, left New York last week for Galves- 
ton, Tex., but the breaking out of a fire on 
board compelled the vessel to put back to 
New York harbor. The ship was nearlv 
destroyed when it reached port, and 13 of 
the passengers were suffocated. The ship 
Francis, bound from San Francisco to New 
Yoik, also took fire off the New Jersey 
coast, and after being beached at Long 
Branch was burned to the water’s edge. 


A new Torrens land title bill has been 
passed by the legislature of IJlinois and 
awaits the governor’s signature. The new 


law is similar to the one passed two years 
ago, except the omission of the provision 
which the supreme court declared uncon- 
stitutional. It requires that a court of 
chancery shall pass upon all applications 
for the registration of titles rather than 
the registrar. Notice is to be served upon 
all persons interested, and the statute of 
limitations is reduced from five +o two 
years, 


The Humphrey bills extending the fran- 
chises of all street railways in Illinois fifty 
~_ and vesting the control of existing 
ines and new franchises in boards of com- 
missioners, instead of the aldermen of the 
various cities, were killed by the Illinois 
legislature on Wednesday last. The vote 
on the first of the bills stood 123 to 29. The 
Humpbtrey bills were introduced in the 
interest of Chicago streetrailway magnates 
and the tremendous amount of financial 
backing they received from that source 
made their defeat a difficult task. Tle 
entire state became aroused at the pros- 
pect of such nefarious legislation and the 
legislators were almost buried beneath a 
flood of petitions and protests. The civic 
reform organizations and newspapers of 
Chicago took an active part and their 
victory is causing great rejoicing all over 
the State. 


Mention Michigan Farmcr when writing advertisers. 


Notice this to-day. It may not appear again. 


$5,242 GIVEN 


AWAY 


Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the letters in ENTHUSIASTIC? 

Do not use any letter more times than it appears 
in the word. Use no language except English. 
Words spelled alike, but with different meaning, 
can be used but once. Use any dictionary. ‘O- 
nouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, 
adjectives, proper nouns, allowed. Anything thatis 
a legitimate word will be allowed. Work it out in 
this manne.: E, Eat, Eats, Nat, Nut, Nuts, 
Nets, Tat, Sat, Set, Hat, Hats, etc. Use these words 
in your list. Words must be spoken—not made-up 


words, 
The publishers of WoMAN’s WORLD AND JENNESS 
MILLER MoNTHLY will give to the person who 
makes the largest list of words from the letters in 
ENTHUSIASTIC a Wing ———— Rosewood Piano, 
value $700.00; to the second largest a set of Century 
Dictionary, value $130.00; to the next four, $100.00 
Bicycles (your choice of either iadies’ or gentle- 
men’s); one set of Standard Dictionary. value 
00, to the seventh; Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary for the eighth, and 300 Cash Prizes to the 
next largest lists, and 400 Dress Patterns to the 
400 next largest, and 167 Cameras to the next 167 
largest, and 126 Cash Prizes of $200 each to the 
next 125 largest lists—in all 1,000 PRIZES. 
Why we give the rewards.—I¢ .» done to attract 
AND  JENNESS 











et, 


attention to Woman’s WorLp 


e 
—— that they will get just and impartial treat- 
ment. 

To enter the contest, it is necessary for you to 
send 25 cents, in stamps or silver, for a three 
months’ trial subscription with your list of words 
and every person sending the 25 cents and a list of 
twenty words or more is guaranteed an extra 
present, by return mail (in addition to_the maga- 
zine), of a 1 age book, “* Treasure Island,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, a most fascinating story; 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money re- 
funded. Lists should be sent at_once, and not later 
than July 16 he names and addresses of success- 
ful contestants will be printed in August issue. 
Our publication has been established ten years. 





We refer you to any mercantile agency for our 
standing. ake Font hist now._ Address WOMAN’S 
WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 


Dept_No. ,257 22and 
24 N. William Street, New York, x. Y. mi n 


EARLY SEED CORN. 


Pride of theNorth The reliable 90 day corn, proved 
by years of use. Our stock 1s select and of high vitality. 
Per bu. $1.00, bags included. Sweet Corn for Fodder 
per bu. $1.00. Ensilage Corn, write for prices. 

W. W. BARNARD & CO., Seedsmen. 
186 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago, IIL 








Send your address for cut and de- 
scription of our special 


$4 CY. 


SPRANKLE HARDWARE CO., 








Kendallville, Ind. 
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THERE ARE NO EXCUSES NOT TO USE 


BRUISES 


A PROMPT AND CERTAIN CURE NO ONE REFUSES. 
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The Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK WOOD, 
Furnt, Mica. 








We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions = ie any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
The invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THE 
HovsEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








Written for the Michigan Farmer. 
MY WIFE. 





I have a treasure dear tome, — 
That's proved a gem through life; 
A treasure I so highly prize— 

My kind and faithful wife. 

She left her home and kindred 

To come and dwell with me; 

We launched our barks together, 
Upon life’s stormy sea. 


With watchful eye she never failed 
My every wish to know; oe 

From morn till night with willing feet 
She hustled to and fro; 

Through hardships, toil and dangers, 
She never did complain; 

Though dreams of home and mother 
Oft brought the tears like rain. 


Her slender form is feeble now, 

Her steps have slower grown; 

Her eyes are dim and from her cheeks 
The bloom of youth has flown. 

I gaze upon her fading hair, 

And on her wrinkled brow; 

But in her youth her face to me 
Seemed not so fair as now. 


The brightest spot on earth for me, 
She’s made my humble home; 

I would not change my lot to be 

A king with gilded throne. 

They call the man the sturdy oak, 

The wife the clinging vine; 

This rule may do in other homes— 
*Tis quite reversed in mine. 


She’s been my anchor, hope, and helm, 
Through all the storms of life; 
She’s piloted me through many a gale 
My kind and loving wife. ‘ 
And may we down the stream of time 
Go sailing on together. 
Till safe within the golden gate 
We anchor there forever. 
CHARLOTTE. E. R. G. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Probably your garden is all made ere 
this, although the cold wetseason has not 
been favorable for early planting. 

I hope upon every farm there will be a 
plentiful supply of early and late vegeta- 
bles, and if these have not already been 
arranged for, it is not yet too late to at- 
tend to it, as for most of them the ground 
has not been warm enough to start germi- 
nation until quite recently, and seeds 
planted before the heavy rains of the first 
of the month will very likely be found rot- 
ted and another planting necessary. It Is 
no great advantage to put seeds into the 
earth much before corn-planting time, ex- 
cepting peas, lettuce and radish. 

It is best to sow seeds of all kinds in long 
rows rather than in beds, after the old 
manner of doing. Less hand labor is re- 
quired, as a horse and cultivator will ac- 
complish the work far more easily and 
quickly. In our own garden the seeds are 
planted with a hand seeder, which dis- 
tributes them rapidly and evenly. This 
job is always done by the man of the house 
who never consents to leave to any other 
hands tke arrangement of the garden. He 
seems to have the idea that nobody else 
can do it quite so well, and no one cares to 
dispute him. I think he wants to be cer- 
tain of securing the best location for his 
melons, in which he takes particular pride. 
For these he thinks nothing is so good as 
commercial fertilizer to push a vigorous 
growth. 

We always have a good supply of all the 
more common vegetables, both early and 
late, and it is such a help-out with the 
daily bili of fare when we can go tothe 
garden and get something fresh and green. 
Every day from the time the first vege- 
table is big enough to use until frost has 
nipped them we have these upon the table. 

* + 
om 

Some families do not raise vegetables, 
but this seems to me a great mistake. 
They cost so little, and add so much to the 
variety of food at the housekeeper’s com- 
mand. Some depend upon buying, but 
this is quite an expense even at the low 
prices which prevail. 

I heard a woman saying that she had 
bought some pieplant about the first of 
May. It looked so tempting that she gave 
ten cents fora bunch which made one pie. 
1 told her that May ist. we made pies from 
that in our garden and might have had it 
several days earlier, even in this backward 
season. 

Tastes differ so much that what one 
family requires may not at all please an- 





other, but there are some standard varie- 
ties which ought to be grown in every 
garden. Rhubarb, or pieplant, is delicious 
beth in pies and as sauce. It comes early, 
is so easily cared for, and throws ap such 
large, thrifty stalks with only & good 
dressing of manure around the roots every 
year or two. A single plant may be divid- 
ed and another year furnish all you want. 

Do you like young onions? Then a 
clump of “multipliers” will furnish your 
family with these healthful and appetizing 
vegetables every spring, and require only 
to be set out; they will take care of them- 
selves. 

Asparagus is a luxury, yet itis within 
the reach of anyone with even a small 
plot of ground. Once set out, like the 
rhubarb and onions, it will take care of it- 
self. No morehealthful vegateble is grown 
than this, and none {s more delicious,either. 

* * 
* 

I know how itis upon the average farm 
in regard to time in which to care for the 
garden. I know just how busy every body 
is from morning till night, yet if it would 
only be considered as a necessity like the 
other work, it would be better cared for 
than it sometimes is. 

Why do not more farmers raise berries 
for their own use? As it is many of them 
buy or go without. For several years we 
devoted the plot of ground which once was 
a strawberry bed to early potatoes. My 
husband declared that by so doing we 
realized more than sufficient from these to 
buy our berries and with less labor, and 
this was true,as potatoes used to bring a 
good price, while strawberries were readily 
obtained, right at our door, for a few cents 
aquart. Usually this gave good results, 
but with present prices for the potatoes I 
am afraid the position will be reversed. 

As a general thing it is the hens that 
work havoc with small fruits as well as 
with the garden. What .a vexation they 
are,any way, when allowed to roam at large, 
and what a disappointment (as far as eggs 
are concerned) when kept confined. But 
there are certain things which the fowls do 
not bother,among them those which I have 
named, and several others may be added to 
the list. As for myself the pieplant has 
first choice. It can be used in so many 
ways, furnishing material for delicious 
sauce, (which is no small consideration at 
this time of year), besides pies, puddings, 
shortcakes, etc. If you have none, go to 
some friend or neighbor who has and ask 
for a root. Plant in rich soil, well ma- 
nured, and next year divide it. It will 
prove a lasting source of enjoyment, fresh 
every year. 
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FLOWER TALK.—No. 3. 





TIME AND MANNER OF PLANTING THE 
SEEDS. , 

Annuals are divided into three classes: 
Hardy, half-hardy and tender. Formerly 
the class to which that especial flower be- 
longed was indicated in the instructions 
for growing on every seed packet sent out. 
Now, many seedsmen omit those essentials. 
The seeds of most of the hardy annuals 
such as sweet peas, larkspur, nigella, all 
the pinks, sweet williams and poppies may 
be sown as soon as the frost is out, and the 
ground dry enough to plant. Not only the 
plants of these are hardy, but the seeds are 
not easily injured by wet or cold. 

The verbena, petunia, steck, phlox Drum- 


mondi, and lupin are as hardy as the above 
in the plant; but their seeds will not germi- 
nate until the soil has become thoroughly 
warmed. As a rule, half-hardy annuals 
should not be sown out of doors until farm- 
ers are planting their corn. The tender 
avouals (excepting those which will not 
transplant) should always be sown in hot- 
bed, cold frame, or pots and boxes in the 
house, and re-set in the open ground about 
the first of June. 

As flower seeds are much more delicate 
than those for the field and garden, great 

ains must be taken to insure success. 

he first requisite is a well-prepared seed 
bed. The soil must be rich, fine and mel- 
low. Stiff clay will not do, unless indeed 
oe give it a heavy ee of rich 

lack mold and sand thoroughly mixed. 
Then see that you do not plant too close 
together but aim at leaving space between 
for other things when transplanting time 
comes. 

Do not plant too deep; three times the 
diameter of the seeds you are planting is 
sufficient covering, except in the case of 
sweet peas. Scrape away the earth with 
your trowel; water the hollow well if the 
ground is at all dry; then scatter the seeds, 
draw the soil over to the required depth, 
and press down firmly with the back of the 
trowe'. Cover all fine seeds with a bit of 
board allowing the same to remain until 
the plants appear, making sure meanwhile 
~—_ the soil under the board is moist at all 

mes. 

Larkspur, candytuft, sweet pea, nigella, 
poppy, lupin and escholtzia, are difficult to 





transplant, and should be sown where the 
plants are to grow and bloom, thinning 
them out to a proper distance apart. The 
balsam, zinnia, aster, annual chrysanthe- 
mum, pansy, verbena, petunia, pink, snap- 
dragon, phlox, stock and canna, all trans- 
plant well. 

If you do not know the baby faces of all 
your plants when they appear, write the 
name of each, with pencil, on a slip of good 
writing paper then take a pine stick a foot 
long, make a little split in the top end, in- 
sert the name snugly into the split, and 

ush the stick firmly into the ground, bav- 
ng it lean a little over the spot where the 
seeds named are planted. Rain and dew 
will render the pencil marks indelible 
while ink would wash out. 

Under favorable circumstances of warmth 

and moisture, some seeds will have made 
their appearance on the fourth or fifth day 
after planting; other not until the tenth or 
twelfth day; while others still require even 
more time, so we must possess our souls in 
on agg and keep down the weeds, mean- 
while. 
The next, and last, paper of this series 
will give all necessary instructions for 
transplanting, after treatment, and general 
care of the flower garden. 

Fostoria, Mich. JANE L. CHAPIN. 


TWO QUILT PATTERNS. 
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Fig. 1 is the “old maid’s puzzle” quilt 
attern, in which no two patcnes are aiike. 
‘ig.2 is the “‘peony” pattern. Red, green 
and white are the colors required. 


MANKIND. 

















While self-sacrifice and unselfishness are 
qualities that a good person will possess, 
they are but the flavoring or perfume of a 
life that needs many other traits before we 
can honestly call it good. 

Whether women are really better than 
men as has been claimed, only Infinity can 
truly answer; as the prevailing idea seems 
to favor womankind, 1 wish to advance my 
opinion that just as much worth, courage, 
gentleness, truth, constancy and unselfish- 
ness exist in mankind es in womankind. 


When any good quality is discerned in 
man it is said “‘Heisjust as good, kind or 
considerate as a woman.” While we ap- 
preciate the compliment, truth compels us 
to advocate the equal goodness of men and 
women; often differing in their good quali- 
— _ dissimilar, but ever equally good 
or bad. 

Who that has ever read Dickens can fail 
to understand this truth? For every 
“Esther Summerson’’ that lives a life of 
purity and gentle goodness, a large-hearted 

‘John Jardyce” is found. The Cheeryble 
brothers, Dickens said, were drawn from 
life. We are the better for knowing Meg, 
the ticket-porter’s daughter, whose ‘“‘eyes 
would bear a world of looking into before 
their depth was fathomed; flashing with a 
clear, calm, honest radiance, claiming 
kindred with that light which Heaven 
called into being.”’ 

But just as great a love springs up in our 
hearts when we know her father, Toby 
Veck. ‘They called him ‘Trotty’ from his 

ace, which meant speed if it didn’t make 
t a weak, spare, small old man, he was a 
very Hercules, this Toby, in his good in- 
tentions.” Does it not put to shame our 
learned piety, and who is there who will 
not bow his head in reverence when this 
old ticket-porter, sitting on the church 
steps, about to eat his dinner, hears the 
chimes ring. “Amen,” said Trotty, pulling 
off his hat and looking up toward them. 

‘*Amen to the bells, father,” cried Meg. 
“They broke in like a grace, my dear,’ said 
Trotty. 

It need not dim the glamor of the world- 
wide fame of Clara Barton’s life of charity 
if we stop to consider the simple greatness 
of Trotty’s unselfishn°ss when he stood in 
the streets of London where he met ‘Will 
Fern,” so jaded and footsore, so soiled 
with travel, and a child’s arm clinging 
round his neck. “Stay! cried Trotty, 
“the New Year never can be happy to me 
if I see this child and you go wandering 
away, you don’t know where, without a 
shelter for your heads. Come home with 
me; I am a poor man, living ina poor 
place, but I can give vou lodging for a 
night and never miss it.’””>, And when, with 





the last sixpence he had earned, he bought 
their scanty meal, “it’s a curious circum- 
stance,” said Trotty, ‘‘a curious fact well 
known to my friends. that I never care for 
rashers nor tea;I like to see other people en- 
joy them. but to me,as food, thsy’re disagree- 
able.’”’ His bed was only aloft. ‘There’s 
plenty of sweet hay up there belonging toa 
neighbor, and it’s as clean as hands and 
Meg can make It.” 

And if you say these are but dreams, 
“the teller of this talea dreamer, if it be 
so, O, listener, try to bear in mind the stern 
realities from which these shadows come, 
and in your sphere endeavor to correct, im- 
prove and soften them.”’ AGRICOLA, 





MORE ABOUT BREAD. 





Some weeks ago Aunt Jennie told us how 
she made bread. Said she commenced to 
make the yeast at 3 p.m. the day before 
baking. Would not the yeast be just as 
good ifit were set at noon? I would dis- 
like to br ak into the afternoon’s work or 
visit, by getting up to make yeast. 

To me, bread making used to be the de- 
testable part of cooking, but now I do not 
mind it, as the way Inow make it is very 
simple. The process is this: 

Into a gallon jar, put one tablespoon salt, 
one-half cup sugar, pouring over this the 
water the potatoes were boiled in, ard 
enough from the teakettle to fill the jar 
two-thirds full. Addtwocups,heaping full, 
of mashed potatoes and stand aside to cool. 
Meantime soak two yeast cakes in a cup of 
warm water. Just as soon as the liquid is 
cool enough not to scald the cakes, stir 
them in and set in acool place to rise. In 
the winter, place whereit is warm. It has 
three ways of rising; will look sometimes as 
if it were boiling, sometimes it wil] sparkle 
and foam, and if it does not do either of 
these, it, O whew! but it is not sour unless 
the cakes were poor. 

In the morning allow three quarts of this 
veast to four medium loaves of bread. 
Pour in the bread pan, and stir in enough 
flour to make a stiff sponge. Sprinkle flour 
over the top, and set aside torise. When 
light, mix in a hard loaf, if possible mix 15 
minutes. When light, mold into loaves. 
If you have good flour, you will have splen- 
did bread. Itcomes up very quickly, and 
that is halfof bread making. Many times 
I have sponged my bread just before sitting 
down to the breakfast table, and before I 
could finish eating would have to mix the 
bread. It is called bakers ferment. 

I suppose the most of you are cleaning 
house, are you not? Dear me, if 1 could 
only get hold of the person that begun that 
fad, the scene would be different than that 
ever pertrayed on canvas. I do hate it. 
Not but what I like to see a clean house, 
for [ do, but itis such a worrisome, trying 
time. If it would only stay so,it would be 
some encouragement, but you hardly get to 
living again before fall is here, then the 
whole thing must be gone over again, and 
soit goes. I hope the new women will 
make different arrangements, don’t you? 

I want to ask the circle if they are in fa- 
vor of cutting up new calicointo a thou- 
sand little pieces, then sewing them to- 
gether again, stretching on frames and 
darn, darn, darn, hour after hour, day in 
and day out, until the fingers are swollen 
and painful just for the sake of saying, “‘I 
have a number of quilts;’’ moreover, what is 
nicer than a comfortable made from cheese 
cloth or challis? nothing is warmer. One 
woman I know of, prides herself on the 
number of — she had when married, 
notwithstanding the fact that she nearly 
set her father’s house on fire by piecing by 
the light of a stolen candle. I do not in- 
tend my little daughter shall piece any, 
only for her dolly. 

I notice that several contributors to the 
Household are mothers of small children. 
I want to tell them what todo in case their 
little ones step on a rusty nail, that some- 
times proves fatal. Soak the foot in warm 
water as soon as possible to prevent lock- 
jaw. Hold the foot over a shovel of coals 
with a plentiful sprinkling of sugar; this 
will give relief. Apply a poultice of raw 
scraped beet, and unless the wound is very 
severe, this speedily effects a cure. A tifin 
slice of fat pork is sometimes used. 

Will not some of the sisters please send 
some coloring receipts that they know will 
stand fast on cotton? Blue, green, yellow 
andred are wanted. Have any of you used 
soda and cream of tartar in —— cake? 
If so, you will confer a favor by sending re- 
cipes with them in. 

Can anyone tell me where I can find 
General Grant’s march? Also Siegel’s 
Grand march. Can not find them on list of 
any music. HIGHLAND MARY. 





An under-the-stairs closet may be util- 


ized to better advantage with a curtain 
rather than a door in front. 
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Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try iton your cycle Chain. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 
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ANOTHER NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Dear HovusEHOLD:—When I read the 
letters of V. I. M. and Ellen,of Jackson Co., 
in Household of April 17th, I felt like tak- 
ing them by the hand. I could give V. I. 
M. the generous Grange grip, as I have 
been a member for over 26 years,and expect 
to remain one as long as I live. No praise 
can be too high for it. Our Grange has a 
good library of its own, besides the travel- 
ing library. The traveling library hasa 
higher order of books than any Grange 
library I have ever seen. I mean has fic- 
tion and more on history, biography, 
science, religion, etc. I must confess, too, 


that the average Granger goes for Messrs. 
Holmes and E. P. Roe, Howells, and in fact 
anyone that can write a story. Dickens 


. does not seem to be much sought after, but 


he is one of my favorite novelists. 

It has been so cold and wet so far this 
spring that very few in this neighborhood 
have attempted to clean house, but perhaps 
we have got some extra sewing done. Even 
the gardens are not plowed, but everything 
will grow fast as soon as it is in the ground. 
We hie depend a great deal on the 
garden. verything is planted in long 
rows and a horse cultivator run through, 
perhaps twice a week. So long as one can 
get large tomato plants of those, who make 
it a business to raise them, for only a few 
cents per hundred, it hardly seems worth 
while to raise individual plants very exten- 
sively. We always raise our main crop— 
transplant a part into another box—and for 
extra early buy a few. The earliest ones 
we ever had grew last year on a piece of 
sandy ground, where they grew the year 
before, and the place was not disturbed. 
We (did not know they were there till in 
blossom, and they were lifted carefully 
with a spade just after a rain and never 
wilted. The lower branches of the plant 
should always be pinched off when trans- 
planted. 

Little onions for pickles or for sets the 
next year are best raised by sowing the 
black seed very thick. 

In speaking of little helps for the kitchen, 
one I think a great deal of is a wire bas- 
ket, mainly for boiling potatoes. One who 
has never tried it has no idea of the con- 
venience of it, and all for ten cents, It is 
also very handy to boil eggs in, and in 
scalding peaches, tomatoes and a great 
many other things. Another is a wire 
bow], made of wire about as fineas a com- 
mon flour seive. It has a little handle to it 
and just fits in the top of the teakettle, 
and holds an earthern bowl, which might 
otherwise be too small for the kettle, 
and %ne can use it to make sauces for pud- 
dings, cake dressings and many other 
things, also to strain the buttermilk 
through as you draw it from the churn, for 
a starch strainer and, as the auction bills 
say, ,, Other things too numerous to men- 


and if it does happen to rain onee ina 
while in the summer, I am willing to let 
our men folks enjoy their newspapers, al- 
though they most always find something to 
do in the barn or toolhouse. 

We read and enjoy ourselves evenings, 
and let the work go on. Oneof the men 
always helps about house-cleaning, and 
generally runs the washing machine and 
wringer and the churn, and when I want 
to take a ride or go on a visit or to the Aid 
Society, I know of a man I can depend on 
to drive for me; and I also know ot other 
men who do just as much for we 


[We would like to endorse what Sharon 
says in regard to the quality of the litera- 
ture sent out in the traveling libraries. It 
is, indeed, of bigher grade than that com- 
monly read, and far superior to the cheap, 
trashy reading which abounds in most 
libraries. Mr. Howells ranks high as a 
novelist, and his works may be included in 
the list of good novels. Who can read 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham” without 
recognizing the fact that he is a writer of 
no mean talent.—ED. ] 


yr 


FROM FAR-OFF WASHINGTON. 








DEAR EpiTor:—I am a stranger to the. 


Household, but would like to add my mite. 
I have three small children and all my 
work to do alone (sewing for the little ones 
and myself included), house cleaning, churn- 
ing, making early garden, and the never- 
finished housework. @Sometimes I feel like 
giving up entirely, but when I think of 
the dear ones depending on me, especially 
the sw3et baby, (no matter if it is cutting 
teeth and most wears me out taking care 
of it) I offer up a silent prayer to God for 
Strength and more faith to keep me in the 
narrow path. Ican sympathize from my 
heart with Busy Wife io trying to keep 
cool and do all the necessary work. It is 
well nigh impossible. I, too, have satdown 
in my dirty apron, as I have been making 
garden not an hour ago. If I waited to 
change it, the chances are my baby would 
wake up and the letter have to go. 

Your chat of April 3d, dear editor, gave 
me fresh courage. We must surely try to 
be-more patient and lovable; also husband 





our strength so as to be spared to raise our 
little ones. It is very hard to have a nurs- 
ing baby and still have strength to do the 
work of two women all summer. 

Rosaria, Wash. SISTER MARY. 

[We are very glad to hear from this sis- 
ter. It gives an opportunity to say once 
more, don’t give up. No matter how hard 
it is now, all the work of caring for those 
little ones will soon passaway. The years 
go by so swiftly; you will soon look back 
as in a dream to the present time, and what 
a comfort it will be to you to remember 
that you were always loving and kind. We 
always get help to bear our present bur- 
dens when we doas you do, “offer up a 
silent prayer to God for strength.” 

But cannot you avoid the garden work? 
That is more than you ought to undertake 
with everything else you have to do. 
ion there someone else who can do it?— 

D. 


HOME SANITATION. 








EXERCISE. 

There are something over four hundred 
muscles and all are supplied with arteries, 
veins and capillaries. These muscles, lying 
in various layers around our bones, are 
what give to us our shape, and when pack- 
ed in fat give us a rounded outline; but 
when there is little fat the figure looks 
angular. 

If the muscles are not strong enough nor 
thick enough they can be made stronger 
and thicker by judicious exercise. But, on 
the other hand, if the muscles are over- 
worked the cells will be destroyed faster 
than they can be renewed, and weakness 
instead of strength will be theresult. Then 
rest is needed. Unless we have strong 
muscles we cannot have much beauty nor 
great ability for usefulness. 

Muscles are voluntary and involuntary 
and are trained to work by frequent repeti- 
tion. Every muscle has elasticity, sensi- 
bility, contractility and tonicity. 

In walking or jumping we are protected 
from being jarred by the elasticity of the 
bones themselves, by the elasticity of the 
muscles and by the cushions at the end of 
the bones. Sensibility does not mean that 
the muscles can feel pain, but it means 
that when we take hold of anything the 
muscles jadge how heavy itis. Or when 
we push against anything, whether it is 
movable or not, stand erect, walk uprightly, 
exercise in the open air. Walking is con- 
sidered one of the best methods for exer- 
cising. 

BATHING. 


Never take a cold bath when in a state of 
chilliness or fatigue. Never bathe soon 
after eating noreatsoon after bathing. Do 
not sitinadraught after bathing. Some per- 
sons are extremely sensitive to cold, while 
others enjoy the bracing influence of a cold 
bath. Therefore the temperature of the 
water should be regulated by the climate, 
weather, and individual susceptibility. 

After the bath the body should be brisk- 
ly dried to produce a warm glow. A cold 
bath should not be taken with a cold skin; 
the best preparation is a warm glow of 
exercise. Persons in impaired health 
should -— take a single immersion and 
that quickly followed by friction. With 
persons disposed toward - head, heart or 
lung affections, great caution should be ex- 
ercised. Those who are subject to palpita- 
tion of the heart, giddiness, etc., should 
avoid the cold bath. 

As arule, if cold bathing be not followed 
by a glow of warmth on the skin, it should 
not be repeated. 

The tepid bath is suitable for those 
whose health or sensitiveness to the cold 
forbids the use of the cold bath. While 
cold bathing is a preservative of health, 
the hot bath is curative of disease. It 
opens the pores of the skin, relaxes the 
muscles, soothes the nervous system, and 
induces profuse perspiration and is often 
an efficacious remedy in the treatment of 
inflammation. 

In convulsions of infancy the hot bath 
should be continued ten or fifteen minutes. 
This is an important part of the treatment. 

When a hot bath is desired for a child 
that would be frightened by being put 
directly into the water, place a blanket 
over the bath and let the patient in 
gradually. After a hot bath place a warm 
blanket around the patient before going to 
bed, even though the bed be warm. The 
watery parts of perspiration are carried off 
in vapor, but about five parts in a hundred 
are solid material and remain on the sur- 
face of the skinand have a tendency to stop 
up the pores, and when this occurs eight 
miles of natural drainage is §clogged; by 
this we may see the importance of frequent 
bathing. 

SLEEP. 

No definite rule can belaid down in regard 
to time that should be given tosleep, as 
much depends upon individual habit and 
disposition, yet it is conceded that not less 
than six or seven hours can safely be given 
to sleep by those who do a good day’s work 
either he ily or engi 

Those who have abridged their hours of 
sleep have usually paid the penalty by im- 

airing the health, and shortening their 
fives. The activities of life require the re- 
storative of sleep to ensure heaithy balance 
of nervous power and equanimity of mind. 
Persons half sick or debilitated will be all 
the better for taking nine hours of sleep. 
Sleep will restore to vigor an overworked 
brain. It will cure headache and many 
nervous diseases and other maladies. 

Avoid stimulants and narcotics, as they 
do no permanent good and often establish a 
dangerous and disgraceful habit that can- 





not be overcome. Sleep in a clean, comfort- 
able bed in a well aired and ventilated 
room. Take enough exercise to produce 
weariness in some pleasant occupation. 
Lying with the head a little the highest 
will prevent considerably the flow of blood 
tothe heaa. Keep the extremities warm 
and the circulation good, thus calling the 
blood away from the brain; we have no use 
for it thereto keep us awake thinking, 
thinking, all night long. 

Creeping chills are not conducive to sweet 
slumber, and anything is allowable to make 
one comfortable,such as hot water bags,hot 
bricks, as woolly slippers. Wooing Mor- 
pheus is commendable, because sleepless 
nights will shorten lifo and make it very 
unsatisfactory. 


CLOTHING, 


Habit, condition of health, and peculiari- 
ties of temperament make it impossible to 
lay down rules that are suitable to all per- 
sons. 

First of all the clothing should be perfect- 
ly comfortable and cover the whole body as 
evenly as possible. The common mistake 
is to cover the trunk of the body with many 
thicknesses of material while the limbs are 
thinly clad. A partof the clothing should 
be transferred te the extremities where it 
will give greater warmth as well as more 
comfort. Never allow the weight of the 
skirts tocome upon the hips. Some use 
shoulder straps to obviate this difficulty but 
itis more satisfactory to button the gar- 
ments to a waist. The dress skirt should 
be hooked or buttoned to the dress waist. 
Clothing should be as light as is consistent 
with warmth. 

The majority of people should wear wool- 
en clothing next to the skinin winter. If 
wool fs irritating,next in desirability is silk, 
if you can afford it, or thin cotton can be 
worn beneath the woolen garments, thus 
securing the warmth without the irritation. 

In winter especial care should be taken to 
keep the wrists and knees warm, for at these 
—— the blood-vessels lie very near thesur- 

ace and the outside temperature affects 
them more than any other spot. 

The material for these articles on Home 
Sanitation has been gathered from many 
different sources, but chiefly from Chautau- 
quan and Kitchen magazines, Home Sanita- 
tion, ‘‘Household Management,” by Maria 
Parloa, ‘‘Women, Plumbers and Doctors,” 
and “The Man Wonderful in the House 
Beautiful.” NINA BELLE. 





FROM WILLIAM’S WIFE'S HUSBAND. 


As the Editor has given the brethren a 
special invitaticn,and as that is whatI was 
waiting for,I will walk in and free my mind. 
I always enjoy meetin’ with the sisters, but 
as for going to church that’s not sucha 
‘special’ privilege as the women folks seem 
tothinkitis. Youhavetorigupina ‘“‘b’iled” 
shirt, stiff, stand-up collar, change your 
packs for shoes, get your hair cut, let your 
horses stand out, and go without your din- 
ner just for the sake of the women folks 
who want to go to show off some of their 
new flummery. 

“Day of rest,’’ I believe they call it. More 
confusion though than any other day inthe 
week. Did you ever read Johnson’s ‘' Twenty 
Years of Hustling?’”’ Well, that is nothing 
compared with what I undergo when I at- 
tempt to attend church I try to think it is 
all right.but ’tis no use. So expensive fora 
poor man too, for every time he goes, his 
best bib and tucker has to goon. Then 
wife hurries me so when we get there, for 
fear someone will get in the seat with her. 
She says she wants to sit by me, so if I goto 
sleep she can nudge me, sol won’t get to 
snoring. I never do, though; I only take a 
listening attitude and try toremember I am 
io church. A man owns up to the truth; a 
woman never. Butif you want to realize 
the meaning of ‘“‘between two fires” you can 
do it every time when you get home and the 
girls commence, ‘‘Pa,did you see the White 
girls’ new bats?” ‘Pa, did you see what a 





lovely new dress Susie bad on?” ‘‘Pa, did 
you see Mildred’s new wrap?” “Oh! Pa, 
will you go next Sunday?” But I wind 


them up by saying, “Girls, did you hear any 
of that fine sermon the minister preached 
to-day?” 

Then wife will begin to talk to me about 
my spiritual welfare, and says we ought to 
goevery Sunday. She knows, for I have 
told her a million times that when we got 
the farm paid for and could afford to get 
better clothes and buy a carriage like the 
Jones’, that we would attend church right 
along. She says I make her think of 
the story of the woman who laid away a 
stock of fashion magazines and said she 
meant to take them out and read them all, 
sometime. I told her I didn’t see the point. 
Why, said she,when she found time,she was 
horrified to find she was too late. 

Now I am keenly alive to the fact that I 
am gliding on down the stream of time, as 
I bave reached a period of life when my 
mind turns backward and I live over again 
my youth and childhood. But when I look 
about me and see the church members that 
get bad so often and repent and have to 
commence all over again, I waver. 

Sisters, I regret that I can’t agree with 
you, but how is a fellow going to say he 
likes to go to church, when he wakes up on 
a Sunday morning, with the rain pouring 
down and his heart is bubbling over with 
enjoyment of it. For I know the women 
folks can’t be hired to go out, for fear of 
spoiling their crimps and feathers. And 
then itis soothing to one’s conscience to 
have a good reason for staying home, you 
know. But if “the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world,” I expect I will have 
to go once in a while, or take the place at 
the cradle. 

I want to ask the sisters, before I close, if i 


I, too, haven’t attended church under dif- 
ficulties, and I leave it to the brethren to 
say if it is not all I have represented. But, 
sisters, have a little charity for you know 
Some feelings are to mortals given 
With more of Earth in them than Heaven. 
WM.’S WIFE’S HUSBAND. 


DOESN’T AGKEE WITH JOE. 








Replying to Joe’s article in the FARMER 
of April 24th, entitled, “Schools and Teach- 
ers,’’ please permit me to say a word. 

We would like to have Joe inform us 
where a majority of the Normal students 
got their money to attend college if it 
wasn’t by teaching schoolinrural districts? 
How did a large number of the leading 
educators of to-day gain necessary funds 
to get a higher education ifit wasn’t teach- 
ing school? 


Iam acquainted with a leading educa- 
cational instructor, who could not afford 
Normal instruction until he earned it by 
teaching, and he then did not take a very 
extensive course of college study, but in- 
stead took a very rigid course in self-cul- 
ture. The result is that he is one of the 
most successful educational men of the 
State and can command a position in any 
high school. 

Our friend Joe would infer that a Normal 
education was the'one prime necessity. It 
would seem to me that common sense is the 
pressing need of the hour with the school 
teacher as with anyone else. 1 am ac- 
quainted with high school graduates that 
are successful teachers in graded work, too, 
and they ask no odds of their fellow work- 
ers that have had the advantage of a Nor- 
mal education. I have known of such in- 
stances, and I think that every county 
commissioner has ample evidence in his 
— where high school graduates 

ave passed far more satisfactory examin- 
ations than have Normalites. The time of 
book learning, and that alone, in our ex- 
aminations has passed, and some place is 
given to current topics. 

We think that if our friend would inves- 
a or she would find that Michigan’s 
school system ranks first and that our sys- 
tem of gradation is above reproach. 

Joe very appropriately concludes the 
article with, ‘Remember teachers are born, 
not made.”” I would add.remember teaeh- 
ers are born without a Normal education 
and should not be blamed because they are 
obliged to work. JIM. 

Newayeo Co. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 





PIcKLE For Brerr:—For 100 pounds of 
beef, 11 pounds of salt, six pounds of sugar, 
two ounces saltpetre and about one gallon 
of water to every 15 pounds of beef. Put 
all together in a kettle; put in the beef 
while the water is cold and bring to a boil. 
Boil steadily for 30 minutes, skim off all 
that rises on top and pack while hot, 
weighting to keep meat under. When 
cold there will be a thick coat of tallow on 
top. In a week’s time you would not know 
the meat had been cooked. ‘Try this once 
and I am sure you will be pleased with it. 

GreEe@ory, Mich. CG. EP. 
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ot BICYCLE. 
Ins Well made, strong and eney running. 
Has all the latest devices. wheel up 

G i\/ to date in every particular, Write to 
, W. A. KING & CO., 15 Cadillac Square, 
DETROIT, MICH., and learn how to get 
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APPLE TABLETS Positive cure for Sour 
®* Stomach, Biliousness, 

Dyspepsia and Constipation. Does not physic. 

30 days’ treatment by mail, prepaid, 50 cts. Write 

quick to secure agency. Agents make money in 

your territory. A E TABLET CO. 

64 Oriental Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 














and Tumors scientifically treated 
and cured. No knife. Book free. 25 
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118 W. 7th 8t., Cincinnati, 0 
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CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 








' QuERist No. 2, New Lothrop, Mich.:— 


Re-state your question. You have con- 
fused letters and relationship. 


Raising Money at TownsHir MEET- 
ING FOR TOWNSHIP PuRPOSES—METHOD 
oF VoTine.—S. G. R., Rose, Mich.: —Money 
necessary for defraying all proper charges 
and expenses arising in a township may be 
raised by the viva voce vote of the qualified 
electors at any legal meeting. Money fora 
township building, however, can be raised 
only by ballot after notice. 


MARRIED WomANn’s REAL Estate DE- 
SCENDS TO HER CHILDREN.—SUBSCRIBER, 
Bear Lake, Mich.:—A woman owns 40 
acres of land. In case of her death would 


the property go to her children? She 
wishes it to be her husband’s after her 
death.—In the absence of a will, the real 
estate of a married woman dying and leaving 
children goes absolutely to her children at 
her death, and if she desires to dispose of 
it differently she can do so only by will. 


ORAL CONTRACT WITH TEACHER.—READ- 
ER, Taymouth, Mich.:—Can a teacher sue 
for and obtain wages for full time on a 
verbal contract, after the district board 


has prevented her teaching full term by 
hiring a cheaper teacher? The district 
board promised the teacher a written con- 
tract until after she had begun school.— 
The question as stated is a very close one 
and the circumstances of the hiring and 
subsequent ratification by payment of 
salary are exceedingly important in 
determining the matter. The statute pro- 
vides that the contract must be in writing 
signed by a majority of the board on behalf 
of the district, but the courts have upheld 
oral contracts under particular circum- 
stances. For the time actually taught the 
district would be responsible if the oral 
contract had subsequently been ratified by 
“acts of recognition or acquiescence, or 
acts inconsistent with repudiation or dis- 
proval.” If there was no such ratification 
by the board, the individual members who 
engaged the teacher would be liable. 
Whether the board or individual members 
would be liable for s.lary for entire term of 
contract would depend on circumstances of 
dismissal. 

SPEARING FISH IN INLAND LAKES AND 
STREAMS.—M. S. G., Jackson Co.:—It is 
unlawful to take, catch, or kiil, or attempt 
to take, catch, or kill, any fish in any of 
the inland lakes and streams in this State 
with any kind of spear or grap hook, or by 
the use of set lines, or night lines, or any 
kind of net, or any kind of firearms or ex- 

losives, or other devices except hook and 
= Mullet, grass pike, suckers, and red- 
sides may be speared in Big Clam and Lit- 
tle Clam lakes in Wextord county during 
any season of the year. It is lawful during 
the months of December, January, Febru- 
ary and March to spear fish through the ice, 
except brook trout, rainbow trout, German 
or brown trout, grayling, land locked sal- 
mon and black bass, in any or all of the in- 
land lakes and streams, including Lake St. 
Clair and that part of the St. Clair river 
below the village of Algonac in St. Clair 
county, the channels through which said 
river empties into Lake St. Clair, and other 
channels and bavous comprising the waters 
of said lake. Provided, that all waters, 
Jakes,and streams in this Stateexcept Maple 
river below its entrance into Gratiot county 
which are now protected from apeoring by 
any local act of the legislature of this State 
shall be exempt from the above provisions. 


How HieHwAys MAY BE ALTERED— 
Necessary NoricE AND PETITION.—SuUB- 
SCRIBER, Wolverine, Mich.:—When a high- 
way commissioner proceeds to alter a 
highway without either petition or notice, 
can the township be held for expense of 
same?—No. Public highways can be laid 
out, altered or discontinued, first. by the 
commissioner of highways-of any township, 
within his township, upon the written ap- 
plication of seven or more freeholders of 
such township; second. by joint action 
of commissioners of adjoinining townships 
on petition; third, by concurrent action of 
township commissioner and adjoining mu- 
nicipal authority. In case of an application 
under the first subdivision above, the com- 
missioner, within five days, must issue a 
written notice, stating the object of such 
application, and appoint a time and place 
of hearing, which notice must be served by 
the commissioner, or some other competent 
person, on the owners or occupants of lands 
through or Ne ager hetpsew it is proposed 
to alter the road, either personally or by a 
copy left at the residence of each owner or 
occupant, at least ten days before the time 
of the hearing. Failure to give this notice 
is fatal to the proceedings. 

SPRAYING ORCHARDS—NEGLECT—REM- 
Epy.—G. N.G., Clearwater, Mich.:—1. B. 
owns an orchard adjoining mine, the same 
being full of vermin. B. is a non-resident 
and pays little attention to the trees. I 
spray my orchard, but late in the summer 
the ermin attack my trees. Is there an 
inw bnakine fruit spraying compulsory? If 
so,how shall I proceed to enforceit?—There 
is a statute requiring every owner, possessor 
or ocetupier ot an orchard in this state to 
spray with a poisonous solution all trees 
infested with injurious insects or worms or 
infected with any contagious disease. Ex- 





cept in case of canker worm, this must not 
be done while the trees arein blossom. If, 
as you say, B.’s orchard is known to be in- 
fested with vermin, upon the petition of ten 
freeholders of the township, the township 
board must ~~ a commission of three 
freehoiders of the township. When the 
commission has been appointed you should 
notify them of the condition of B.’s orchard 
and they in turn shall leave a notice with 
the person in charge or occupying the or- 
chard, B. being a non-resident. The notice 
must contain a statement of the facts and 
an order to spray the trees and destroy the 
vermin,and must be signed by the full board 
of commissioners. If B. then refuses or 
neglects to spray the trees,the commission- 
ers may enter and do so and charge the cost 
ofsuch disinfecting and spraying to the 
township. The — for refusing or 
neglecting to comply with the commission- 
ers’ order by the time specified, is a fine not 
exceeding fifty dollars or imprisonment in 
the county jail for a period not exceeding 
sixty days, or both. 2. What can be done 
about the fence so that if poisons are used 
my cattle may not be poisoned?-—-One can 
compel the erection of a line fence, but not 
of a highway fence, and if there is no such 
fence you would have to look after your 
cattle to see they did not get into the or- 
chard. 

RIGHT TO TAKE TROUT FROM STREAM ON 
PRIVATE LAND BY PERSONS STANDING IN 
ADJOINING HIGHWAY.—WaAsH., Evart, 
Mich.:—There is a trout stream crossiag 
my land, upon which I have expended fifty 
dollars in the construction of a dam and 


fish ladder, thereby making a pond which 
has become stocked with trout. Now this 
pond reaches to road line, and I have 
several enterprising neighbors who insist 
that they have the right to stand on road- 
side and fish in the pond, either over or 
under the fence, and thatI have no right 
under the law to ask them to desist or = 
on. I claim that they have no more right 
to fish on my side of center of road than 
they have in my chicken coop; that the 
State takes from me two rods of land with- 
out compensation and gives it to the public 
for no other purpose than to travel over. I 
have — notices that the pond is main- 
tained at private expense, etc.—In the ab- 
sence of statutory regulations your reason- 
ing would be legally correct. If the pond 
was unconnected with the waters of the 
State “bage conclusions would be correct 
and the persons fishing from highway 
would be subject to heavy fine. But the 
legislature of 1891 enacted “‘Thatin any of 
the navigable or meandered waters of this 
State where fish have been or hereafter 
may be propagated, planted or spread at 
the expense of the people of this State or 
the United States, the people shall have 
the right to catch fish with hook and line 
during such seasons and in such waters as 
are not otherwise prohibited by the laws of 
this State. No action at law shall be 
maintained against persons entering upon 
such waters for the purpose of such fishing, 
by the owner, lessee or —_ having the 
right of possession of adjoining lands, ex- 
cept for actual damage done.” In this 
State every person, of whatever rank or 
station, has an equal right of taking, for 
his own use, all creatures fit for food that 
are wild by nature, so long as he does no 
injury to another’s rights. By reason of 
their migratory habits the ownership of 
fish is in the people of the whole State, and 
an individual has no he ed right in 
them until he has subjec them to his 
own control. Your neighbors have taken 
an mong e bene very “small potato” po- 
sition, but they are correct, legally. 


Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 











The market dropped below the 90c_ mark on No. 2 
red, and also declined on other grades of spot and 
futures; but the loss has been recovered, and 
values are about even on spot, and a shade higher 
on futures than a week ago. There was a big de- 
cline in the visible supply, and reports of the grow- 
ing crop in the winter wheat states and abroad are 
not at all favorable. We look for a lighter yield of 
fall wheat than a year ago, smaller crops in 
France, Great Britain and Argentina, and a spring 
wheat yield of about the same as last year. heat 
is good value at present prices. 

The following table exhibits the daily closin 
sales of spot wheat in this market from Apri 
20 to May 13 inclusive: 
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8444 

1 eee eeeeeeeeeseee 84% 

The following is a record of the closing prices on 

the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 


Briday .. .... cccces cecces veces cove 
Saturday... sso eevccccecccs 
MONA). .. o00cec cece cccece cece cece 
Tuesday Oe eens ceeees cece ccese 
Wednesday. .ececcccccseccvsee cece 
RS a Te 79% 

The visible supply 01 wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
31,862,000 bu.. a decrease of of 2,550,000 bu, over the 
amount reported the previous week. 
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The Winter Wheat Millers’ League reports the 
condition of winter wheat as follows: Southern 
Indiana, 71; centraé and northern Indiana, 87; 
Ohio, 88; Kentucky, 86; Illinois, 21; Michigan, 
90. Fifty mills have 35,965 barrels of flour and 
472.750 bu wheat on hand 4 : 

South Africa is again buying in the San Fran- 
cisco market. a 

The aggregate supplies of breadstuffs in Europe 
and afloat therefor and in store in the United States 
and Canada on May 1, 1897, were equal 121,490,300 
bu, against 139,010,900 bu on April 1, and 161,110,500 
bu on May 1, 1896. The decrease in the aggre- 
gate was equal 17,520,600 bu, against a decrease of 
16,494,000 bu during March and 19,159,200 bu during 
April, 1896. The aggregate supplies are 39,620,200 
bu less than reported one year ago. 

Extract Iifinois State May crop report says that 
of 1,749,000 acres seeded to winter wheat, 1,229,000 
acres have been plowed up, leaving only 520,000— 
the smallest wheat area ever harvested in the 
state. The average condition is 51. The condition 
of rye is78. The amount of old wheat in farmers’ 
hands is 2,012,000 bu, the smallest in years. 

Reports from California say that owing to long 
continued warm winds thousands of acres that 

romised well a month ago will not be cut at all. 

"he estimated crop will be about half an average. 
December opened at $1.26%, advanced sharply to 
$1.27%, where it closed. Spot wheat is firm, but 
shippers are not buying at $1.35. 

The appearance of the English wheat crop is 
decidedly unpromising. The plant presents a 
starved, yellow ones, due to the wet, cold 
spring, accompanied during the past few days by 
harsh east winds. 

The agricultural journals of France still take 
rather a gloomy view of the crop outlook, and tha 
Echo Agricole saying it is too soon to form an opin- 
ion, immediately offers an estimate of 2,000,000 
quarters to 3,000,000 quarters (of 8 bu each) under 
last year’s harvest. Cold winds and excessive mois- 
ture have no doubt retarded the progress of the 
plant, but wheat is hardy and the result may not 
show the expected deficiency. 

In its weekly review of the British grain market 
the Mark Lane Express comments upon the unfa- 
vorable cereal weather in England and adds: ‘In 
France the wheat is making little headway. The 
weather is distinctly ungenial. Frosts in Normandy 
and Brittany have been frequent In Germany the 
season is summer-like. In Austria the wheat is 
extremely forward. Italy and Spain are both ex- 
pecting good wheat. The promise of winter-sown 
corn in Poland, Russia, Roumania and Bulgaria 
appears to be fully up to the average. The spring 
sowings in Russia are in arrears in the chief wheat 
districts north, but the usual large acreage has 
been sown in the east and center.” 

The Buenos Ayres correspondent of the Liverpool 
Corn Trade News estimates the corn surplus of Ar- 
gentina at 11,200,000 bu, against 47,200,000 bu for- 
warded to Europe last season. 

Stocks of wheat in the principal ports of Argenti- 
na on May 1 were 560,000 bu, against 2,208,000 bu one 
year previous. Stocks of corn were 400,000 bu, 
against 1,176,000 bu one year previous. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. * 

_ With increased receipts there has been a decline 
in butter since a week ago, all grades being affect- 
ed. The quality of the dairy butter coming for- 
ward Jeaves much to be desired, and to state the 
case frankly, considerable of 1t should be thrown 
out as unfit to be sold for butter. It is of a pale 
salvy appearance, no grain at all, and the flavors as 
various as the makers. It not only selis low itself, 
but it injures the market for good butter. It is sur- 
prising people will send such stuff to market, as it 
cannot pay them first cost. Quotations in this mar- 
ket range as follows: Creamery 15@16c; fancy 
dairy, 12@18c; fair to good dairy, 10Q@1lc; low 

rade, 6@8c. At Chicago there has also been a de- 
cline since a week ago under constantly enlarging 
receipts, and prices have drop to a very 
low range, with little improvement likely for the 
present. apetetinns in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: Creameries—Extras, 1410; firsts, 
13@13%c; seconds, 11@12c. Dairies—Fancy, 14¢; 
firsts, 12@13c; seconds, 10@12c; imitation creamer- 
ies firsts, 11@12c: packing stock, fresh, 7c; roll 
butter, choice, 8@9c. The New York market 
is lower, and holders are working to get rid of 
stocks of hay butter before warm weather sets in, 
and grass butter makes its appearance. There is 
said to be a good demand at present low range of 
values, and this may resuit in some improvement 
lateron. Quotations in that market on Thursday 
on new butter were as follows: 


EASTERN STOCK. 


134%@14 
WESTERN STOCK. 


Creamery, Western, tancy.... . 
Creamery, Western, choice 

ang Western, fair to good 

Dairy, Western, firsts. ........ 

‘* thirds to seconds ~. 
Western imitation creamery, cheice.... 
Western imitation creamery, fair to 


At the Utica on Monday last 38 packages of 
creamery were soid at a range of 154@16%c per lb. 
The previous week the range was 17@18c. 

At Little Falls, on Monday last dairy butter sold 
at a range of 14@16c, as compared with 16@18c the 
previous week. No creamery on sale. 

CHEESE. 

Values hold very steady in the west as yet, where 
business is nearly altogether in old cheese, but it 
has weakened atthe east. In this market full 
cream State is still quoted at 11@11%c, with but 
hight stocks on hand. At Chicago the market still 
holds very steady, and the range of prices shows 
little change since a week ago. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were ag follows: Full creams 
—Young Americas, 10@10%c;twins, 94@10c; brick, 
full cream, 7@9c; Swiss, fair to choice, 84%@9%c; 
Limburger, good to choice, 5%@6%c. The New 
York market is quite largely supplied with new 
stock, and sales are nearly all! of the new make. 
Receipts are increasing, and has had the result of 
lowering prices materially. ‘The demand for ex- 
port is not large, and even at the decline exporters 
are not free buyers. Quotations on new cheese in 
that market on Thursday were as follows: 
Fuli cream, large, colored, fancy.......... 

“ “ “ee white 

. vases 94@ 
good to prime 9%@ 9% 
eeaes ait — MAMAS iis usaccsks -- 104@11% 

‘art skims, g rime 7 
Common to fair... . ti 
Full skims 


On Monday at the Utica Board, 2.116 boxes were 
soldat arange of 9%@lic. On the same day last 
year about 350 boxes were sold at a range of 7@8%c. 

At Little Falls on Monday 3,020 boxes were sold at 
a range of 10@10c,the latter for smal] colored. The 
demand was active, and competition lively. A year 
x _ same day 2,085 boxes were sold ata Tange of 

756C. 

At Canton, N. Y., on Saturday of last week 1,000 
boxes large sold at 9%c, and 100 boxes twins at 


Kc. 
At Liverpool on Thursday quotations op finest 


American cheese were 55s. r cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. These figures 
show an advance of 6d. percwt compared with 
those quoted one week ago. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET, 


DETROIT, May 13 1897, 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 
Straights .....00ccccesccressccccescccees 
Clears 
Patent 
R 


7) 


ERIE 


CORN.—No 2, 26%c; No. 3, 26c; No. 2 yellow, 
28c; No. 3 yellow, 264c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 15,061,000 bu., a decrease 
of 1,936,000 bu. from the previous week. 

OATS.—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 
23%c; light mixed, 23c; No. 3 white, 22c. The 
visible supply of oats on Saturday last was 10,895, - 
000 bu.,a decrease of 827,000 bu. since the previous 
Saturday. 

RYE.—Quoted at 3614c per bushel for No. 2. No. 
8 sells at 34c. The visible supply on Saturday last 
was 3,153,000, a decrease of 42,000 bu. as compared 
with the previous Saturday. _ J 

BARLEY.—The range of prices is from 55@65c 


per 100 lbs. 
CLOVER SEED.—Prime sold Thursday at 8435 
= b t 15 


a 
corn, 811; 
for car load lots; small lotsare $1 per ton 

POTATOES.—Quoted at pe i 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Earl se, 17@22c; Burbanks, 21@26c ond bu. New. 
southern selling freely at $8@3 75 per bbl. 

BEANS—Quoted at 60@65c per bu for hand picked 
in car lots; unpicked, 40@55c per bu. At New York 
i i or bgen were as follows: Marrow 
per bu, ; Inedium, 80@90c; pea 86@90c; 
A kidney, 81 25@1 70; white kidney, choles, 81 15@ 
1 20. 
BUTTER.—Market dull. Quoted at 12@13c 
for best dairy; good, 10@1ic; common to fair,8@9c; 
creamery, 15@16c. 

CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 11@11%c. 

EGGS—Strictly fresh selling at 9@9%c per. doz. 

APPLES.—Quoted at $1@1 25 per bb) for com- 
mons | good to choice, $150@175. Very little de- 
mand. 

DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 134@2c; 


ated, 34%@4%c per Ib. 
SYRUP.—Quoted at 65@70c per gallon 


MAPL 
for pure 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Quoted at 7@8c per Ib. for 
— fy and 9@10c for Ohio. 

HO EY.—Quoted at 10@12c in sections for white 
and 8@9c for dark comb; extracted, 5@6c per lb. 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 
choice, 11@12%c; imperfect comb, 7@9. 

BEESWAX.—Prime, 23@24c per lb. 

HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 6c; No. 2, 5c; cured, 
No. 1, 7c; No. 2, 6c; calf No. 1,green, 8c; cured 
No. 1, 8c; No. 2, green, 7c: No. 2 cured calf, 7c. 

POULTRY.—Spring chickens, 8@8%c; fowls, 7% 
@8c; turkeys, JO@11c; geese. 7@8c; ducks, 10@1lic 
per lb for live; dressed chickens, spring, 9%@10c; 
fowls, 8@8%; turkeys, small, 12@13c;large, 10@I1Ic; 
ducks, 12@12%c; geese, 9c. 

 eagge we at Chicago are: Live—Turkeys, 
8@9c; chickens, old and young hens, 7@——; roos- 
ters, 6@6%c; ducks, 9@10c; geese, 85@6 per doz. 

DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at for ordi- 
nary to good carcasses, and 644@7c for fancy. 

PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as follows: 

Mess pork.. 88% 
Short mess. 

Bhort ClOAP.. ..2.20 0000 cece scceses 

Lard in tierces, # Ib, compound 

Pure lard, oe 

Hams, @ D....... 

Shoulders, @ D...... 

hoice bacon, # B........ 
Extra mess beef, new # bb 

® b. pewtees oe 3 

COFFEE.—City prices are: Rio, roasting, 15c; 
fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; choice, 22@23c; 
fancy,254c; Maracaibo, roasted,25c; Santos,roasted, 

30c;Mocha roasted. 20@30c: Java 30c. 

HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, 85 00; 
double bit, bronze, $8 50;; single bit, solid steel, 86 
double bit, solid steel, 89 50 per doz; bar iron, 
$140 rates;carriage bolts, 75 per cent off new list; 
tire bolts,70and 1 and cent off new list; painted barb- 
ed wire, $1 65; galvanized barbed wire, $1 95 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
10 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $250 rates 

r cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: No. 

annealed wire, 81 40 rates. ire nails, $1 60; steel 
cut nails, $1 60 per cwt, new card. 

OILS.—Raw linseed, 33c; boiled linseed, 35c per 

al. less 1c for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 45c; 

o. 1 lard oil, 36c; water white kerosene 8X%c; 
fancy grade kerosene, 9%@10%; deodorized gaso- 
line, 9c per gal.; turpentine, 34%c per gal., in barrel 
lots, less Ic forcashin10 days. Less quantities, 40c 


evapor- 


per gal 

BALED HAY.—Best timothy in car lots, $10 per 
ton; rye straw, $525; wheat straw, 84@4 50; oat 
straw, $4@4 50. 

LOOSE HAY. 

The following is a report of the saies of loose hay 
at the Western Hay les for the week ending 
noon, May 13, with the price per ton on each load: 

Friday—20 loads: Two at $12; two at $11; three 
oe uae seven at $9; three at $8; two at $7; one at 

(WN. 


Saturday—7 loads: Two at 810; one each at $11, 
$10.50, 88, $6.50, and $6. 

Monday—11 loads: Three at $10; two at $9.50; two 
at $8; two at 87; one each at 811 and 89. 

Tuesday—13 loads: Two at $10.50; five at 89; two 
at 87.50; one each at $10, $9.50. 88. and 87. 

Wednesday—8 loads: Three at $10; one each at 
$10.50, $9.50, 89, 87, and 86. 

Thursday—No sales; only two loads offering. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 
Detroit, Mich., May 13, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 582 head, 
through 199; on sale 883 gs compared to 512 one 
week agoof fair average quality. Market active 
and strong to 10c higher than last Friday’s closing, 
quality considered. $4 15 was the highest price paid 
for 2 (steer and heifer) av 960 lbs, and $4 10 for 13 
good feeders av 1,078lbs, but the bulk changed 
hands at prices ranging from 83 10 to 84 per hun- 
dred lbs. Old cows and common to fair butchers, 
$2@3. Bulls, light to good butchers, 82 30. 
Feeders and stockers, 410. Veai caives, receipts 

were 210 head, one week ago 234, active, sales at 
' $3 75@4 50 per hundred Ibs, mostly, 81@4 50. Milch 
| cows and springers active for good, common dull 

and hard to dispose of. Range of prices from 
' to $45 each, goed at ony 1 each. 
Glenn sold Caplis & Co 8 fat cows av 1,133 at 8325, 
and 2 do av 1,055 at 83. 

Sharp sold same 4 do av 1,020 at 83 20;4 do av 1,087 

at 82 70, and 2 good butchers steers av 925 at 83 90. 
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Clark & Belhimer sold Sullivan 5 stockers av 612 | Bullen sold Mich Beef Co 20 lambs av 62 at $4 25. 


at $850; 2 fair butchers steers to Black av 805 at 
83 60; 2 do cows av 1,025 at $8, and 3 common do av 
883 at 


a , 

Stephens sold Black 3 fat cows av 1,226 at $3 40, | 
and 9 steers and heifers av 825 at $3 85, also a bull to 
Sullivan weighing 1,000 at $2 75. 

Wendt sold Mich Beef Co 8 fat cows av 1,181 at 
$3 30, and 8 fair butchers av 976 at 82 70. i 
Simmons sold Cross 11 steers and heifers av 921 at 

$3 80; 3 fair butchers cows to Black av 893 at $2 75, 
and 8 stockers to Sullivan av 503 at 83. i 

Ackiey sold Caplis & Co 12 mixed butchers av 1,- 
050 at $3 45. 

Ed Ciark sold Fitzpatrick 8 steers av 875 at $3 85; 
10 mixed butchers av 1,198 at 83 15, aud 5 common 
butchers cows av at $2 60. 

Wm Dennis sold Sullivan 13 steers av 1,078 at 
84 10; 2 common cows to Black av 960 at 82 40; 3 fair 
butchers av 1,076 at $8, and 3 good mixed butchers 
av 1,250 at 8350; also 11 good mixed butchers to 
— & Co av 886 at $3 70. 

bb sold Robinson 3 cows av 910 at $3. 

Simmons sold same 2 do av 1,285 at $3. 

June sold Sullivan 7 feeders av 744 at $3 85, and a 
bull weighing 970 at $3. 

McHugh sold Cross 6 steers av 1,000 at 84,and 4 
mixed butchers av 1,132 at $3 25; also a bull to Mohr 
weighing 1,070 at $3 30. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 22 good butchers 
steers av 1,113 at 84; 8 mixed butchers av 912 at 
$3 35, and a cow weighing 930 at $2 75. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Cross 3 mixed butchers av 
980 at $8; 6 light bulls av 515 at $2 85; 12 mixed av 
671 at $2 90; a bull weighing 940 at $2 85; 2 do av 633 
at $2 85; 7 feeders to Sullivan av 982 at $390: 1do 
weighing 730 at $3 50, and a stocker weighing 420 at 
$3. 


McLaren sold Cross 2 (steer and heifer) av 960 at 
$4 15, and 4 steers and heifers av 757 at $375; also 2 
mixed butchers to Black av 1,190 at $3 35. 

McDonald sold Sullivan 7 stockers av 681 at $3 60. 

Robb sold Mich Beef Co 3 fat cows av 1,070 at 
83 Sy do av 1,220 at $3 50, and a bull weighing 390 
at 6 
Howe sold same 7 cows av 947 at $260, and 6 
stockers av 576 at $3 60. 

ry sold Caplis & Co 8 mixed butchers av 1,040 


at $3 20. 
Pline sold Sullivan 17 feeders avy 881 at $3 90. 
Weitzel sold same 3 feeders av 776 at $3 75, and a 
heifer to Kamman weighing 650 at $3 33. 
Pinkney sold Mich Beef Co 2 bulis av 925 at $2 70. 
— sold same 8 mixed butchers av 840 at 


Baker sold same 3 fat cows av 1,033 at $3 25; 4 do 
ad at $3,and 8 steers and heifersay 931 at 
5. 





SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


There were only 430 sheep and lambs on sale 
Thursday as compared to 1,022 one week ago; but 
there was plenty of the kind, being mostly common 
and culls. Trade was quiet; few sales reported at 
about last week’s prices. Range for clipped lumbs, 
$4@4 50; fair togood mixed butchers, 25. 

Stevens sold og yam 82 lambs av 63 at $4 25. 

Sharp sold Duff 16 lambs av 64 at 84. 

Burden sold Monahan 20 lambs av 54 at $4 20. 

Rook sold same 17 mixed av 75 at $3 40. 

Dennis sold Fitzpatrick 17 lambs av 75 at $4 50. 

ag sold Hammond §. & Co 46 mixed av 93 at 


25. 
Howe sold Loosemore 18 mixed av 102 at $4 05, 
HOGS 


Thursday’s receipts of hogs numbered 3,278 head, 
as compared to 3,225 one week ago. There is no 
change to note in quality. Trade opened fairly 
active, but prices were 10 to 15c below last Friday’s 
closing. All sold at prices ranging from $3 80 to 
$3 85. Stags 14 off. Rough and heavy 83 to $3 70. 
Pigs 83 80 to $4. 

ee sold Hammond §S. & Co 171 av 176 Ibs at 


Patrick & Pline sold same 10 av 334 at 83. 

Robb sold same 97 av 190 at $3 85. 

Weitzel sold same 73 av 181 at 83 80. 

Coates sold same 51 av 198 at 83 80. 

Simmons sold same 78 av 179 at 88 82%. 

yo sold same 79 av 194 at $3 824% and 68 av 180 
at Ye. + 

Roe & Holmes sold same 141 av 201; 137 av 180; 63 
av 160; 152 av 190; 81 av 174 and 41 av 241 all at 83 80. 

Jackson sold Parker, Webb & Co 35 av 163 at 


$3 824%. 
Vickery sold same 20 av 175 at 83 80. 
Rook sold same 87 av 213 at $3 80. 
Haines & H sold same 69 av 174 at $3 85. 
Burden sold same 71 av 200 at $3 824%. 
Wilson sold same 43 av 196 at $3 80 and 78 av 109 


at 83 85. 
White sold same 110 av 187 at $3 8244. 
G D Spencer sold same 76 av 188 at 83 85. 
Horne sold same 61 av 209 at $3 82%. 
Trowbridge sold same 10 av 174 at $3 80. 
Glenn sold same 35 av 202 at $3 82%. 
Sweet sold sume 19 av 236 at $3 80. 
Downey sold same 64av 193 at $3 80. 
Yates sold same 53 av 171 at @3 82%. 
Sebring & P sold same 89 av 217 at $3 8214. 
Sharp sold same 27 av 202 at $3 80. 
Dennis sold same 39 av 215 at $3 80. 
Jackson sold same 40 av 210 at 83 8244. 
McHugh sold same 44 av 200 at 83 85. 
Clark sold same 78 av 185 at 83 85. 
Coates sold Sullivan 62 av 126 at #3 85. 
Weeks sold R S Webb 76 av 164 at $3 85. 
Smith sold same 31 av 191 at $3 85. 
Adams sold same 120 av 176 at $3 85. 
Howe sold R S Webb 12 av 195 at 83 80. 
s Clark & B sold Hammond S. & Co 51 av 196 at 


3 80. 
Joe McMullen sold same 90 av 189 at $385 and 39 
av 222 at 83 85. 

Baker sold same 55 av 176 at $3 85. 

Patrick & Pline sold same 75 av 211 at $3 80. 

Haines & H sold Mertch 13 av 130 at 83 90. 





Fripay, May 14, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Friday’s receipts of cattle numbered 124 head, 
as Compared to 2740ne week ago. Market active; 
the few here changed hands early at strong yester- 
day’s prices. $435 was the highest price paid for 13 
steers av 1,157 lbs, and #430 for 17 av 1,055 lbs, 
balance as noted. There isa good demand for de- 
sirable lots of stockers and feeders. Veal calves 
active, best lots brought 8465 per hundred Ibs. 
Milch cows and springers unchanged. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 5 fat cows ay 1,- 
O14 at $8; 4 mixed butchers av &87 at $350; 7 doav 
918 at $3 60; 2 do avy 675 at 82 75,and a cow weighing 
1,120 at $8. 

Bullen sold Templeton 3 fat cows av 1,103 at $3 25. 

Sleeper sold Sullivan 10 steers av 1,055 at $4 20,and 
3 fat heifers to Black ay 940 at $4. 

Moore sold Caplis & Co 20 good butchers steers 
and heifers av 890 at $4. 

McMullen sold Sullivan 13 steers av 1,157 at 84 35. 

Hofferd sold same 6 steers av 905 at $4. 

Rehfus sold same 2 bulls av 1,545 at $3. 

White sold Caplis & Co 2 stockers av 590 at $3 65, 
and 2 bulls to Kamman av 545at $2 75. 

Yates sold Templeton 2 steers av 1,010 at $4. 

Ted Wilson sold Cross acow weighing 1,070 at 
be Ss steers av 760 at $3 85, and 2 stockers av 585 
a 


_Cassey sold Magee a cow weighing 1,060 at $2 75; 
17 steers to Sullivan av 1,055 at $430, and 4 fat 
heifers to Black av 867 at $3 75. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


7 & Holmes sold Robinson 9 lambs av 90 at 


HOGS. 

Friday's receipts of hogs numbered 2,282, one 
week ago 2,444. Market opened slow and lower, 
later trade was fairly active at prices 5c lower than 
yesterday’s closing and 20c below prices paid one 
week ago. Range $367% to 838%. Bulk at 83 75. 
Closing weak. Several loads shipped through in 
first hands. 

Eddy sold Hammond S. & Co 70 av 188 at 83 75 
and 57 av 194 at $3 75. 

McMullen sold same 33 av 225; 56 av 181 and 121 
av 175 all at 83 7. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 50 av 212; 60 av 197; 60 
av 192; 55 av 208 and 61 av 173 all at $3 75. 

Reason & Dunlavey sold same 51 av 200 at $3 75. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 127 av 188 at $3 75. 

Wilson sold same 83 av 193 at $375 and 77 av 185 
at 83 75. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Parker, Webb & Co 39 av 
199 at 83 85. 

Shook sold same 84 av 175 at 88 85. 
Harmon sold same 16 av 181 at $3 75. 
Spicer & M sold same 57 av 188 at $3 75. 
Rehfus sold same 40 av 232 at $3 67% 
Jedele sold same 24 av 170 at $3 75. 
Judson sold same 80 av 176 at $3 75. 
Sitlington sold same 10 av 205 at $3 75. 
Brown sold same 40 av 211 at 83 70. 
O’Hara sold same 82 av 193 at 83 75. 

F W Horner sold same 94 av 198 at 83 774%. 
Luckie sold same 93 avy 172 at $3 75. 
Bullen sold same 39 av 218 at 83 70. 
Sleeper sold same 51 av 198 at $3 75. 

Mead sold Hiser 11 av 207 at $3 70. 

Luckie sold Knapp 9 pigs av 94 at #4. - 
yy Holmes sold Hammond §S, & Co 65 av 175 
at 5 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BUFFALO, May 13, 1897. 
CartT.Le.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
4,972, as compared with 5,308 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 4,334, as com- 


pared with 4,278 for the same day the previous week. 
The market on Monday opened with a fair supply 
of cattle,and a good demand for good, handy steers, 
fat cows and heifers, and these grades showed an 
advance; but the medium to good grades of steer 
cattle ruled steady to firm at former prices, while 
common steers and piain lots of ordinary cattle 
were barely even with last week’s prices. Good, 
1,340 to 1.400 Ib steers sold within the range of 
84 80@4 95; choice 1,300 to 1,340 lb steers, 85; choice 
1,320 to 1.440, 85 10@5 20. Since Monday very few 
have been offered for sale, most of the receipts 
going through. Values have held about 
steady, and as cattle. are reported better 
at western points there is a fair prospect for 
the coming week. uotations at the close on 
Wednesday were as foliows: Export and er 
steers.—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,250 to 1,400 
lbs., 84 90@5 20; do. 1,200 to 1400 lbs.. 84 65 
@4 80; good to choice fat steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs., 
$4 75@5 00; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 
84 50@4 65; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
1,200 ibs,,84 35@4 50; coarse and rough fat steers, 
1,100 to 1,450 lbs., 83 50@4 00. Butchers native cat- 
tle.—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1.150 lbs., 


$4 10@4 50; 





common old cows,83 25@2 75. Stockers, feeders, bulls 
and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style, weight and 
quality, 83 80@4 00; fair to good quality stock- 
ers, $3 60@3 75; good quality yearling stock 
steers,- 83 60@3 80: stock heifers, fair to 
choice, $3 00@3 40; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, 83 50@375; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
83 25@3 50; fair to good sausage bulls, 82 75@3 15; 
thin,old, common bulls,$2 15@2 50; stock bulls, 82 75 
@3 15; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports 
#3 90@4 25: fair to fairly good partly fattened 
oung oxen, $3 25@3 75; old,common and poor oxen, 
. Veal calves,—Common to fair, 83 00@3 75; 

ood to choice,84 00@4 25; prime to extra,84 40@4 65. 
filch cows.—Strictly fancy, 836@45; good 
choice, 8: 3. poor to fair, $18@25; 
cy springers, 834@43; fair to good, 
: common milkers and springers, $14@16. 
No cattle were on sale Thursday; veal calves were 
strong at Wednesday’s prices, 
SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were 15,800 
as compared with 16,600 the previous Monday; 
shipments were 9,800 ascompared with 9,600 same 
day the previous week. The market on Monday 
ruled steady for lambs and firm for sheep, with all 
the latter cloz:ed out during the day, while a few 
lambs were left over, and were rather easy at the 
close. Since Monday receipts of lambs have been 
liberal and the demand rather light at lower prices 
than on Monday, but higher than a week ago on 
both sheep and lambs. Good clipped sheep are in 
light supply, and sell quickly at outside prices. 
Quotations atthe close on Wednesday were as fol- 
lows: Clipped sheep—Prime to fancy wethers and 

earlings, $4 60@4 70; good to choice handy sheep 

450;common to fair,83 75@4 25; culls and com- 
common, 82 25@365. Native wool lambs—Fair to 
best, including aeery snee. $4 25@5 90. Clipped 
lambs—Fancy handy, 75 to 85 lbs, $5 10@5 25; good 
to choice, 72 to 80 Ibs, $4 90@5 10; fair to good, 65 to 
70 lbs, $4 40@4 90; culls, common to good, 83 00. 
Thursday all the lambs offered were sold, and the 
market was firmer. Prime lambs sold at 5 15@ 
525; fair to good, $475@5; sheep strong, choice 
wethers, $4 50@4 65; yearlings, 8475; mixed, 84 
40. 


Hoes.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 26,- 
120, as compared with 19.980 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 17,820 as com- 
pared with 13,680 for the same day the previous 
week. While the receipts were heavier than a 
week ago, after business started there was a fair 
amount of activity, but later there was some weak- 
ness after buyers had secured what they wanted. 
As compared with the previous Monday values 
were 10@20c lower. Light hogs and pigs were in 
best demand. Since Monday the market has been 
quiet and barely steady, and on Wednesday the 
market dissed dull and weak, with — sev- 
eral loads unsold. The outlook is not re- 
garded as promising, owing to weakness at 
western points. bse ym at close on Wednesday 
were as follows: to choice light medium york- 
ers, 160 to 180 Ibs.. 840214@4 05; good tochoice pigs 
and light yorkers, 125 to 150 Ibs., $405; mixed 
packing grades, 185 to 200 Ibs 0244; fair to best 
medium weights, 210 260 1 8, 8395; good to 

rime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs. uotable, $3 
Hy 95;rough,common to good, $3 55; stags,roug 
to good, 62 25@3 00; pigs light, 100 to 120 Ibs. good 
to prime corn fed lots, a 25; pigs, common, 
thin skippy to fair quality. $3 25@3 65. 
Thursday Bhi that were offered were sold; mediums 
and heavy brought 83 95; yorkers, 84; pigs, 84@4 10. 
Market closed steady. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock YARDS, May 13, 1897. 
CaTtie.—The receipts for last week were 39,985 





meorp and lamb receipts, 86, with one load held 
over, Very little doing; unchanged. A few good, 
handy butchers could have been sold at good prices. 


against 50,268 for the previous week, and 52,201 





for the corresponding week in 1896. _ to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 32.735, as compared with 29,141 for the 
same days last week,an increase of about 3,000 head. 
The market has been fairly active all week, and on 
Wednesday there was a good demand at a range of 
prices strong to a trifle higher than earlier in the 
week on prime fat steers. Good export steers also 
sold from strong to a trifle higher; the plain, rather 
rough but fleshy steers also sold steady. Prices on 
Texas cattle show no particular change; thin, light 
Texans, $3@3 25; states fed, branded Texans, 834@ 
440. All kinds of butchers’ stock continues to sell 
at strong prices,and is rather scarce at that. Stock- 
ers and feeders continue to sell for the highest 
Pm ien this year. For extra fat steers the range was 

20@5 30; choice, $4 95@5 15: good, $4 70@4 90: fair, 
84@4 65; common, $3 55@3 90; heifers, fair to choice, 
$3 35; cows, $2 25@3 60; bulls, $2 50@3 50; Tex- 
as steers, 83 25@425; veal calves, 83 10@5 75 for 
common to choice. Only one bunch of stockers on 
sale; farmers are buying steer calves to take back 
to feed. On Thursday receipts were 10,000; market 
steady and unchanged at Wednesday’s figures, 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Receipts for the past week 
were 73,490 as compared with 65,111 the previous 
week, and 75,317 for the corresponding week in 1896. 

toand including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 37,191, as compared with 49,316 
for the same days last week, a decrease of 12,000 
head. The decrease was largely in sheep, which 
were very scarce, while receipts of lambs have been 
in excess of the demand, The general market was 
in better shape for the seller Wednesday than for 
any day this week, yet there was very little im- 
provement in prices; the only straw in that direc- 
tion was that heretofore one could only sell about a 
deck of prime Colorado lambs at $5 30, and Wednes- 
day they sold by the thousands for that price;a few 
Mexican lambs sold at $4 90,and a few prime natives 
at 85@5 10, and others at 84@4 75. No sales of Tex- 
as sheep, but they are nominal at 83 80@3 90. Re- 
ceipts Thursday 9.000 head; market strong, but 
prices were unchanged. 

Hoas.—The receipts for last week were 149,393 
against 152,021 for the previous week, and 147,551 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 88,566, as compared with 87,288 for the same 
days last week. As compared with a week ago 
prices are about a nickel lower. Wednesday sales 
were made at the following range: Rough and 
common, $3 55@3 60; prime heavy packers and good 
mixed, 83 75@3 85; prime mediums and butcher 
weights, $3 85@390; prime light, $390@395. On 
Thursday receipts were 27,000; light hogs shade 
lower; others steady at Wednesday’s closing: light, 
$3 92%; mixed, 83 75@3 90; heavy, 83 45@3 90; 
rough, $3 45@3 60. 


—_— 





THE WOOL MARKET. 


Wools are moving in the interior to some 
extent, but of course the great bulk of the 
wool clip is just being shorn or is yet on 
the backs of the sheep. So far as we can 
learn, unwashed fine wools are selling at 
a range of 10@12c per lb., according to 
quality and condition. This is equal to 
1344@16c for washed fleeces. Medium 
wools, such as Shropshire and cross-bred 
Merino fleeces, are selling at 14@16c, with 
the most sales at 15c. 

Flint Democrat: Wool is coming in 
more freely,. several loads being sold 
Thursday. The highest price paid was 16 
cents. 

Adrian Times: Sheep shearing is about 
completed in this neighborhood, and the 
farmers are going around with broad smiles 
on their face: on account of the advance in 
wool over last year’s prices. 

Hillsdale Standard: Camden promises 
to be the best wool market in this locality. 
There will be three companies here to buy 
that commodity. 

Northville Record: The wool clip in this 
section is moving rather earlier in the sea- 
son than usual, quite a number of farmers 
having already sheared their sheep and 
disposed of the wool. 

It is surprising that only one of the 
journals quoted from thinks it worth while 
to give the price at which wool is selling. 
Most of the buying is being done by local 
dealers, representing eastern firms. There 
is more or less speculation in the business, 
but it seems to us that wool is a good buy 


at the present range of values. 





GOOD WORDS FOR THE FARMER. 


To the Editors and Publishers of the Michigan 
Farmer. 

I have never known anyone to be injured 
by a knowledge of the fact that he was 
appreciated, sol venture to say: You are 
now furnishing us a paper that comes 
mighty near, if it isn’t actually, complete 
in each department. 

I have taken the FARMER through nine- 


teen successive years; and during some of 
that time I have considered it necessary to 
take additional papers on dairying and 
poultry. I have to-day lopped off the last 
of these, because of the improvements you 
have made in these lines, and because I 
think you will furnish all we need in these 
directions. I say we, because I am not 
alone in these convictions. Go right on, 
gentlemen, you are “in the middle of the 
road.” Respectfully yours 
CaLHoun Co., Mich. H. A. BUNNELL. 


aa 


HARD ON DRINKERS OF THE “GEN- 
UINE OLD IMPORTED.” 


It is pointed out in nature that when 
mine host in the ideal country inu, 
which all of us seek, but none of us find, 
brings up a bottle of crusted wine, covered 


with cobwebs and dust, this outward and 
visible sign is taken as convincing evidence 
of age. egrieve to have to record that 
the trust may now be misplaced. A 
bulletin (No. 7) of the division of ento- 
mology of the the United States Department 
of Agriculture, says that in France and 
Pennsylvania’ an industry has recently 
sprung up, which consists of the farming of 
spiders for the purpose of stocking wine 
cellars and thus securing almost immediate 
coating of cobwebs to new wine bottles, 
iving them the appearance of great age. 
This industry is carried on ina little French 
village in the Department of Loire, and 
near Philadelphia, where Epeira vulgaris 
and Nephila plumipes are raised in large 
quantities and sold to wine merchants at 
the rate of $10 per hundred. This applica- 
tion of entomology to industry is one which 
will not be highly commended. 


To clean silver wash in hot water and 
ammonia, then mix French whiting to a 
paste with ammonia and rub each piece 
with this, using a bitof flannel. Use a soft 
brush for chased work. Wash in clear hot 
water and polish with a chamois. 











CHARLES DANA GIBSON has madea great 
hit with his Dickens illustrations in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. In the June num- 


ber we have a rare opportunity of seeing 
what a great illustrator can doin one pic- 
ture with four famous characters in fiction. 
Mr. Gibson presents Mr. and Mrs. Micaw- 
ber, David Copperfield and Traddles. The 
long, quaint curls of Mrs. Micawber, and 
the characteristic of her gloved hands as 
she “lays the case” before David Copper- 
field, have been admirably caught by the 
artist. Mr. Micawber, self-poised and self- 
satisfied, wears a calm judicial expression 
as he balances his glass in hand. 





CARLYLRE’Ss severest critic and a critic of 
his own school, was an old parish roadman 
at Ecclefechan. 

‘Been a long time in this neighborhood?” 
asked an English tourist. 

‘*Been here a’ ma days, sir.’’ 2 

“Then you’ll know the Carlyles?”’ 

“Weel that! A ken the whole of them. 
There was, let me see,” he said, leaning on 
his shovel and pondering, “there was Jock, 
he was a kind o’ througbhither sort o’ chap, 
a doctor, but no a bad fellow, Jock—he’s 
deid, mon.” 

“And there was ‘lhomas,” said the en- 
quirer, eagerly. 

“Oh, ay, of coorse,there’s Tam—a useless, 
munestruck chap that writes in London. 
There’s naething in Tam; but, mon, there’s 
Jamie, owre in the Nowlands—there’s a 
chap for ye. Jamie takes mair swine into 
Ecclefechan market better than any ither 
farmer i’ the parish.” 


HAY-STRAW-HAY 


We want to BUY 50 CAR LOADS, and 
Highest Cash Price. Write tous. someting 
JOHN L. DEXTER & CO., Detreit. 
Established 1866. 
HIRnsAM WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, JOHN BENSTEAD. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


lve Sock Ganmisson Mecha, 


o. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, 











JOHN HUGHES. 
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until you have corresponded with us. 
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We think we can demonstrate 


DONT SHIP YOUR WOOL jw; 


to you that this course will be to your best interest. Weare 
in a position to sell your product direct to the manufact- 
urer because we are large handlers and have always suffi- 


cient stock on hand to meet his requirements. 


Our 


commission charges are as low as they can honestly be made. 


Thirty-one years experience in this business has taught us 


many things that are of value to you. 


We make liberal 


advances on consignments of wool and supply the sacks 


free. 


We can give you any kind of reference you desire. 


Our 


circular letter will keep you posted on the market, Write for 


it and other pointers on the situation..— 


SILBERMAN BROTHERS, wxcirean steer, 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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orticultural. 


for the Michigan Farmer. 
TRIMMING AND CLEANING THE 
BERRY PATCHES. 








We have just finished trimming and clean- 
ing our blackberry and raspberry bushes. 
A greater share of this work had been done 
while the ground was frozen as I find it is 
done easier. The roots are solid, which 
gives a firmer resistance to the pruning 
hook and also there is less danger of pulling 
loose any of the roots. Some advocate re- 
moving and ‘burning the old canes imme- 
diately after fruiting that no injurious in- 


sects, which may be in them, can escape to 
the new canes todo them injury the next 
season. Others claim they should not be 
disturbed till that summer’s growth ,is 
completed I believe it is immaterial when 
itis done only so that we choose a time 
when it can be done expeditiously and with 
as little injury as possible to the canes. 

That the old brush may be cut out easily, 
neatly and rapidly, a pruning hook, made 
expressly for that purpose, should be used. 
I had one fashioned from an old wood rasp, 
and inserted into a light handle four feet 
long. The hook is V-shaped, and the cut- 
ting edges come to a point at the center of 
the curve, so that it will cut on both sides 
of the cane at once, doing it easier and 

uicker than if the edges were more open. 

hen the brush can be removed to the 
center of the row with the hook as, being 
V-shaped, it will catch and hold the 
brush better than of any other shape. 

That a better grip may be hadon the 
hook, I tacked onto the handle a strap 
loop ia which I place my hand. With such 
a tool there is no danger of tearing the 
hands even if no gloves are worn. 

As tothe trimming of the new canes, I 
prefer to leave them till all freezing weath- 
eris past, that I can remove all of the 
winter-killed canes; if I should trim before, 
many of the dead ones would be left, as 
many are apt to die back in early anes. 

Katamazoo Co., Mich. B. A. WOOD. 


THE CURRANT STEM GIRDLER. 








The indications are that currant-growers 
will soon have another serious enemy to 
combat. Most growers are already familiar 
with the operations of the “‘green worms,” 
and many have had their bushes badly 
damaged by one or both of the two common 
currant borers, known as the imported bor- 
er and the American borer. Within the 
past few years, however, an insect which is 
both a girdler and a borer, has been at- 
tracting considerable attention by its de- 
structive work in quite widely separated 
portions of the country. Unfortunately 
the ravages of the insect seem to be increas- 
ing each year, but fortunately a study of 
its habits has shown that it can be easily 
and quickly checked. Every currant- 
grower should therefore at once familiarize 
himself with the workings of this new pest, 
and thus be prepared to check it whenever 
any indications of its presence appear on 
his bushes. 

This new currant pest is an American 
insect. As early as 1830, Dr. Harris cap- 
tured a male specimen at Milton, Mass., 
and in 1832 he took a female on a window 
at Cambridge. Mass. Both these specimens 
were given different manuscript names by 
Say, but they were not described. Nearly 
thirty years passed before the insect again 
received any attention. 

In 1886, the work of the insect was seen 
on currants at Adrian, Mich. In 1887, Dr. 
Lintner obtained specimens of injured tips 
from several gardens in the vicinity of 
Albany, N. Y., and some were sent to him 
from Macedon, Wayne county, N. Y.; it 
was also known to occur in Canada as early 
as 1887. In 1891, girdled tips were found at 
South Byron and Chatham. N. Y. Profes- 
sor Claypole recorded in 1892 that he had 
observed the work of the insect for several 
years at Akron. O. It attracted attention 
at Centreville, R. L., in 1892, andin 1894 the 
insect was quite numerous there, and also 
in different parts of Massachusetts. 

The above historical notes show that 
this currant stem-girdler was first found in 
Massachusetts, and has since been recorded 
in Rhode Island, New York, Canada, Ohio 
aod —_. It is quite widely distrib- 
uted over New York state. 

As will be shown in our discussion of the 
life-history of the pest, it is capable of 
doing much damage to currant bushes. 
Thus far, however, its ravages have been 
confined to limited localities. We have no 
definite data in regard to the extent of its 
ravages. It has attacked the Cherry and 
Fay’s Prolific currant, and the black cur- 
rant. Doubtless the insect has no choice 
of varieties. It probably breeds freely on 
the wild currants from which it has recent- 
ly turned its attention to the cultivated 
varieties. 

Observant currant-growers will have no 
trouble in determining whether this stem- 
girdler is at work on their bushes or not. 
The results are very conspicuous from the 
first. ln May, after the new shoots have 
reached a growth of several inches, two or 
three inches of the tips of those attacked 
by the insect will suddenly wilt or fall over 
and hang suspended or may fall to the 
ground. A careful examination of the 
shoot at the point where it broke off will 
show that it was deftly girdled with sever- 
al sharp, somewhat curved cuts extending 
nearly through the stem, Sometimes 


where the stem is quite large or the cuts do 
not extend deep enough, the tip will remain 
upright for several days or more, but it 
usually wilts, dies and breaks off later. 
This girdling, of course, stops all further 
— of the shoot at the tip, thus dis- 

guring and stunting that portion of the 
bush for the rest of the season. This 
severing of the terminal shoot is, in fact, 
the principal damage done by the insect. 
The characteristic dead stubs on the 
ends of injured shoots render them sufti- 
ciently conspicuous to be recognized by 
observant currant-growers in the winter. 
Thus one phase of the work of this insect— 
its girdling habit—fortunately makes it a 
comparatively easy matter to ascertain 
whether itis present in a currant planta- 
tion or not, either during the growing sea- 
son or in winter. 

Although the insect makes its presence 
known in the conspicuous manner de- 
scribed above, it is so shy that no one 
has ever caught the girdler at its destruc- 
tive work on the bushes in the field. Thus 
currant growers will rarely, if ever, meet 
with the adult insect—the saw-fly —which 
does the girdling. The insect is one of the 
saw-flies and is thus closely allied to the 
parents of the well-known “green-worms,” 
which every currant-grower has to fight 
almost annually. They are called saw- 
flies from the fact that they have a saw- 
like ovipositor; it is quite a formidable 
affair in the case of the currant stem-gird- 


ler. 

The male insect is somewhat smaller 
than the female, and it also differs some- 
what in its coloring; both are pretty little 
saw-flies with shining black bodies and 
light brownish-yellow legs. In the male, 
nearly all of the abdomen is of a brownish- 
yellow color, while in the female the first 
half of the abdomen is of a reddish orange 
color and the rest is black. The mouth- 
parts, in both sexes, are of a light lemon- 
yellow color,and similarly colored markings 
occur on the thorax around the bases of the 
wings. The adults fly in May, and perhaps 
some currant-growers may be fortunate 
enough to see the shy little creatures. The 
other stages of the insect—its egg, the grub, 
and the pupa--are to be found only in the cur- 
rant shoot below where it was girdled. To 
see them one must split open the injured 
shoots at certain times during the summer. 


At any time during the winter this stem 
girdler may be found within the shoots 
whose tips were cut off in the preceeding 
May. Ifsuch shoots be cut off and split, 
a tunnel will be found extending down the 
shoot for from four to six inches; this 
tunnel is always packed full of brownish 
excrement. early three-fourths of an 
inch at the lower end of this tunnel will be 
found nicely cleaned out and lined with a 
thin silken cocoon. Within this cocoon 
inside of the injured shoots the grub or 
larval stage of the insect passes the winter. 
The grub or borer is of a glistening straw- 
eng color, with the head slightly darker. 

he thoracic segments are nearly twice as 
wide as the head and are slightly wider 
than the others; they bear six rudimentary 
feet. From the caudal end of the body 
there projects upward a peculiar dark 
brown horny spine, slightly bifid at the 


tip. 

Fhe grub remains in its silken cell un- 
changed all winter, but when spring opens 
in April it changes to a curious whitish 
pupa. In 1896, the change from a grub toa 
pupa took place about April 15th,and about 
two weeks of the insect’s life was passed in 
the pupal condition. In our cages, the 
pupze began to give forth the adult insect 
on May 2d, and all had emerged by May 
6th. As the spring of 1896 opened unusually 
early,the adult insects emerged earlier than 
has been recorded in previous records; from 
the middle to the last of May seems to be 
their normal period of emergence. 

As no one had recorded any observations 
upon the habits of the adult insects. we 
were much interested to know how the fe- 
male laid her egg, and why and how she 
girdled the currant shoot. Therefore 
when a male and female emerged in one o 
our cages on May 2d, a special effort was 
made to cater to every whim they might 
manifest. Their “native heath” was imi- 
tated, so far as possible, by placing several 
freshly-cut currant shoots in a roomy cage. 
The pair of saw-flies were then carefully 
transferred to this cage. As though ap- 
parently appreciating the effort that had 
been made for her comfort, the female be- 
gan laying eggs within fifteen minutes af- 
ter she entered the cage. Evidently the 
insect sometimes begins egg-laying very 
soon after it emerges, for the female just 
mentioned had not been out of the cocoon 
more than two hours. We did not see the 
pairing of the sexes, and it may not have 
taken pcoee for the female will sometimes 
lay unfertilized eggs. 

In laying an egg the female takes a posi- 
tion on the shoot a few inches from its 
tip, with her head towards the tip, 
and quickly works her long, curved, saw- 
like ovipositor into the shoot. This ovi- 

ositor is pushed or sawed in its whole 
ength, and the egg is then quickly forced 
along between the two blades of the ovi- 
positor and is deposited in the pith of the 
shoot. The ovipositor is quickly with- 
drawn, and the whole operation of laying 
an egg is accomplished in about a minute. 


The currant-stem girdler cannot be reach- 
ed at any time or in any stage witha spray. 
Fortunately, however, its habits are such 
that it can be easily controlled by other 
means. The girdling habit of the adult in- 
sect, which causes the tips of the young 
shoots to wilt, die, and drop off in May, 
makes it easy for currant growers to deter- 
mine whether the pest is presentin their 
fielés, and also just where to apply the 
aay 2 As the ong is embedded in the 
shoot less than aninch below where the 
girdling is done, and as the grubs rarely 
tunnel down the pith to a depth of more 





than six inches, if the injured shoots be cut 





off at least eight inches below their tip and 
burned, all traces of the insect will be ef- 
fectually destroyed. Only two or three 
inches of the tips need be cut off, if it is done 
in May or June, soon after the girdling is 
done. The cutting and burning of about 
eight inches of the tips of the injured 
shoots at any time of the year, even in 
winter, will prove a practical and effective 
remedy for this new pest.—Cornell Univer- 
sity Exp. Station. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
OUR GIFTS. 





Half of us do not realize the beautiful 
things the florists have given us in the 
way of plants, and do not think of the long 
years some of these new varieties have 
taken to bring to perfection; also the ex- 
pense entailed. Weare more apt to grum- 
ble at the modest prices asked, and very 
few thanks are sent to them. Take: the 
catalogues; we receive them as a matter of 
course and often sneer at them and call 
them fairy tales, whereas, if the contents 
were read and considered, our feeble at- 
tempts at gardening would show a decided 
improvement. But what lovely plants are 
now ours, evolved out of old ones! Some 
of us can remember the old-fashioned 
phlox; dull, faded-out looking things with 
insignificant flowers; now the shades are 
bright, clear and intense, and blooming, 
too, up to frost time. Chrysanthemums 
come from old-time artemesias that would 
now hardly have a place in the barnyard. 
We amateurs, perhaps, cannot have flowers 
as big as dinner plates. and who cares for 
such monstrous things? But we can get 
blooms of modest size and of the most ez- 

uisite shades, and have them in our win- 

ows, too, through the gloomiest month of 
the year—November. The florists have in- 
troduced into our homes, and taught us 
how to care for, palms and other tropical 

lants, and introduced to us the bulbs. 

any of the wild flowers have been made 
over, renamed, and flourish grandly in our 
gardens. Take cannas; from the old 
plant, Indian Shot, to a modern specimen 
six feet high and Jeaves two feet in length. 
Now we can have something for every 
place, city or country, shady corners or 
open gardens. Even with no yards we 
can have window boxes and vines. An 
Ampelopsis Vetchi will cover a brick wall 
with living green,even if the court is paved 
with brick, and just a single root taken up 
close to the wall where the vine is planted. 
A package of plants received from the 
florist generally comes in such beautiful 
order and guarded from accidents that it is 
a delight to open it, and we generall 
find plain directions inside the bundle. If 
our plants, after being sent with such care, 
fail to bloom, instead of piling the blame 
on the poor florists, let us take ourselves to 
task for our failures. ANNA LYMAN. 





SPRING MANAGEMENT OF RASP- 
BERRIES. 





I know of at least half a dozen rasp- 
berry plantations put out by farmers last 
year which were not only neglected last 
summer, but in all probability will be this 
spring, because everything else will be 
given precedence until it is too late. 

Now perhaps if I tell you how I am do- 
ing it will give you some hints to copy 


after. Ihave about an acre of black caps 
set a year ago in rows six feet apart. 
Early sweet corn was grown between the 
plants and a row midway. This spring, 
early in March we cut the raspberry canes 
back to about two feet in length. To-day, 
(March 29th.) I dug what rooted tips I 
wanted to use, and had a two-horse plow 
driven twice in each space, turning the row 
of corn stubble over going out, and turning 
it and the soil under it back in returning, 
thus thoroughly plowing about thirty 
inches of the six-foot space. Of course the 
dirt is humped up a little to one side of the 
middle and there is a deep furrow, but we 
will go four or five times in each space 
with the cultivator, and have a thoroughly 
cleaned row with the center nice and 
mellow about ten inches deep. 

There tis half a bushel of Alaska peas up- 
stairs, and we shall sow a row of these in 
each space as far as they go, and in a day 
or two a peck of Nott’s Imperial will be 
here and these will be sown, and about a 
week hence the remainder of the ground 
will be put into Telephone for later pick- 
ing. As soon as up, the cultivator will be 
used, and at proper intervals afterward, 
and thus the raspberries will be given 
thorough and timely cultivation at the 
same time that a profitable catch crop is 
being produced. 1 am expecting to sow 
some Swede turnip seed when I sow my 
late cabbage and if I have good luck the 
plants will be transplanted into the rows 
after the peas are harvested and a second 
valuable crop harvested in November. 
Swede turnips may be transplanted and 
succeed finely, provided advantage is taken 
of a timely rain in early July. 

Now is not this way of managing the 
raspberries better than waiting until they 
are in full leaf, and the ground is sodded 
over? For the farmer who has a quarter 
of an acre or more of raspberries, and does 
not need so many peas, something else may 
be substituted, as for instance, spinach, 
ee ~wied potatoes, snap beans or early 

Ohio. L. B. PIERCE. 


For ALLAYING HOARSENESS AND IRRITATION O¥ 
THE THROAT, “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are 
wonderfully effective. Avoid imitations. 
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PLANTING FOR ORNAMENT AND 
PROFIT. 


I have read thata noted horticulturist 
once told a farmer that he could take his 
fence corners and make more money from 
them than he (the farmer) was making 
from his whole farm. I can understand 
how a skillful horticulturist, by a system of 
intensive culture in growing flowers, bulbs, 
etc., could do this. 


The statement set me to thinking how 
I could b st utilize the waste land around 
my fences. When plowing a field one does 
not usually get within one or two feet of 
the fence, and this space is often left un- 
cultivated. In the village where I live the 
street fences have mostly been removed, 
but the line fences are stillkeptup. I have 
been planning to have the fence which in- 
closes my two-acre farm entirely covered 
with vines, and my purpose has been to 
combine the ornamental with the useful; 
so I began to plant grapevines, and use the 
fence as a support for them. The vines are 
very easily trained toa fence made of two 
or three wires fastened to posts. 

To prepare the ground for setting the 
plants, I plow afurrow very close to the 
fence with one horse, fill it with manure, 
and run the plow through it again to mix 
it with the soil. In my locality it is not 
safe to plant any but the earliest and hardi- 
est grapes. I began planting the Niagara, 
but I find the vines when small winter-kill 
badly unless covered. Moore’s Early, 
Worden and Green Mountain, I think, give 
better satisfaction. Dewberries may be 
trained to the fence in summer, and taken 
down and covered in the winter. 

1 have set raspberries and currants on 
one side of my tarm for family use, and 
these are doing well. They are kept 
heavily mulched to retain moisture and 
save cultivation. I am now planting prape 
vines around my poultry yard. shall 
stretch one or two wires on top of the wire 
netting which incloses it, and train the 
vines to them. The grapes will then be so 
high that hens with clipped wings cannot 
reach them. The ‘“Kniffin’ or drooping 
system is the best adapted to the high 
training of vines. It differs from the old 
upright system; instead of forming the 
head of the vine near the ground and train- 
ing the new growth upward, the main stem 
is at once carried as high as is desired, 
where it is pinched off and two laterals or 
arms are allowed to grow in opposite direc- 
tions along the top wire to the desired 
length, when they are pinched off. The 
laterals and stems for the fruit grow down- 
ward, or in a drooping position from these 
arms. 

This system, or a modification of it, may 
be used in training vines to buildings. The 
main stem may be carried as high as is de- 
sired on the side of the building and sup- 

orted by leather straps nailed toit. The 

aterals or arms may be trained to horizon- 

tal wires, or strips of wood fastened to the 
building, and the bearing stems allowed to 
hang down the side of the builaing from 
these. I have planted grapevines on the 
south side of my hennery, barn and other 
buildings, and expect that they will be Loth 
ornamental and profitable. 

I also think that we would do well to fol- 
low the custom in Germany—plant fruit 
and nut-bearing trees along the roadside. 
The large shade tree takes so much food 
and moisture that no crop can grow around 
it. I found a row of large maple trees next 
to the street, on one side of my farm, so un- 

rofitable that I have cut them all down. 

shall plant more profitable trees in their 
lace—probably apple and chestnut trees. 

e sometimes see the horse chestnut grow- 
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ing for an ornamental tree, when its place 
could just as well be — by one of the 
improved varieties of edible chestnuts. I 
notice that many farmers are giving chest- 
nuts their attention. As there are large 
quantities of chestnuts imported, there 
must be a market for them. Improved 
varieties such as the Paragon and Japan 
are said to commence bearing sometimes 
when they are three or four years old. 
Steep hillsides and stony places can be 
planted to chestnuts, and besides being an 
ornament to the farm, they will furnish 
valuable timber, and nuts for market. 

‘lo return to the garden, I would mention 
the large varieties of kale as ornamental 
and useful plants. Some of these grow to 
the hight ot four feet in rich soil and are of 
different colors. A few of these growing 
together _— a handsome appearance 
and in the winter are used for salad or 
greens. W. H. JENKINS. 

DELAWARE Co., N. Y. 


GROWING THE ENGLISH GOOSE- 
BERRY. 








A correspondent of Vick’s Magazine gives 
some suggestions regarding the eultivation 
ef the English gooseberry, which explains 
to some extent the reason why growers 
are so generally unsuccessful with this 
fruit. He says: 

“The English varieties of the gooseberry 
may be regarded as perfection, Persons 
who have never seen well-grown fruit of 
the best varieties have no proper idea of 
their magnificent size and superb quality. 
But as they are natives of such a moist, 
cool climate as England, they are rather 
difficult to grow in this country and are 
very much more subject to mildew than 
our native varieties. This is true in the 
northern and cooler parts of our country 
and the farther south we go the more difii- 
cult it is to grow them. In this latitude, 
with common culture, the foliage, from 
mildew, or the effects of the hot sun, near- 
iy all drops off before midsummer. To raise 
the plants successfully here and in most 
parts of the United States, requires special 
culture, and it is wellin the first place to 
consider the requirements of the plants. 
Everyone knows that the climate ot Eng- 
land is cool and moist, and that they do not 
have the long, hot. sunny days we have, 
and we would infer from this that the 
English gooseberry in this climate would 
require to be grown under partial shade 
and in acool, moist soil. That thisis the 
fact experience has proven: some growers 
provide the shade by planting in orchards 
under the fruit trees. This is a poor meth- 
od, for while the trees provide the shade 
they also, with their roots, rob the goose- 
berry plants of moisture and food. For the 
benefit of fruit-growers I will give my 
method of growing the gooseberry and cur- 
rant, and while a little more expensive in 
the first place, yet one is richly repaid in 
the great quantities of fine fruit the plants 
will produce. 

‘The soil should be rich and deep, and, if 
possible, a slope facing the north should be 
chosen. It should also be sufficiently re- 
moved from “ tree te prevent the roots 
robbing the plants. The soil should be 
plowed as deeply as possible, and itis also 
of great advantage to subsoil it. This will 
give a deep bed of loose soil, which will re- 
tain moisture much better and keep cooler 
than when gigs as ordinarily. The 
plants should be set six feet apart each 
way. Afteror before the plants are set I 
prepare posts each eight or ten feet long, of 
some lasting timber. These are set in the 
ground two feet deep and ten or twelve 
feet apart each way among the gooseberry 
bushes; pieces of timber are nailed from 

ost to } ost. and on these are nailed slats or 
aths enough to makea halfshade. This 
will furnish all the protection needed 
from the hot sun and at the same time 
permit of a free circulation ot air. After 
this is done I mulch the entire surface of 
the ground to the depth of a foot with 
straw or other litter, placing it up close 
around the plants. This mulch must be 
placed on thick enough to keep down all 
weed growth and each fall an additional 
amount should be placed over theold. If 
the soil is rich to begin with and the 
mulching is attended to properly it will be 
years before the plants require fertilizing, 
but if needed it can easily be applied by 
using coarse, strawy manure for the mulch- 
ing material. The soil if mulched as 
directed will always remain cool and moist 
and fruit of the greatest excellence and in 
the greatest quantities will be produced. 

“Grown under this method the plants 
will rarely be affected with the mildew, but 
as a further preventive the plants can be 
sprayed with the Bordeaux mixture just as 
the leaves are putting out, and again just 
before the blooming season. The increased 
Size and productiveness of even our com- 
rig sorts grown by this method is wonder- 

ul. 

“My gooseberries are in beds of only four 
to five rows each. On my place are some 
narrow ravines, with very rich soil, and 
only wide enough for three to five rows. 
These I set in gooseberries and currants 
and cover with slats,as directed,and mulch. 
It is a good idea to plant three or four rows 
of gooseberries, then a few rows of rasp- 
berries and blackberries and then gooseber- 
ries, and so on.” 

What this writer says accords with our 
observation, with this addition: The goose- 
berry always seemed to succeed best on a 
limestone soil. The suggestions as to par- 
tial shade and heavy mulching of the 
grou:.d under the bushes are sound and 
practical. It is the hot sun that promotes 
the spread of mildew. The native goose- 
berry suffers more or less from the same 
disease, but not nearly to the extent that 
the English varietiesdo. In examining the 
surroundings of the native gooseberry we 





have generally found it growing on rather 
rock illsides, the ground covered with 
brush and decayed vegetable matter, and 


shaded more or less by neighboring trees. 
The banks bordering a river or stream, 
with the limestone rocks very near the 
surface, or cropping out in long ledges, 
seems a favorite place for the native goose- 
berry,and the conditions which are natural 
to it should be afforded as nearly as possi- 
ble when brought under cultivation. As 
the native gooseberry withstands our 
climatic conditions much better than the 
English, why would it not answer to top- 
graft or bud the foreign varieties upon 
native stocks? Has the attempt ever been 
made, und if so, what was the result of the 
experiment? 


oe 


DISEASES OF VEGETABLES GROWN 
IN FORCING HOUSES. 








The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has been investigating a disease called 
lettuce rot, which affects the head varieties 
when grown under glass. The Grand 
Rapids, it says, seems to suffer less from the 
disease than other varieties. Too high a 
temperature, especially at night, is con- 
ducive to the rot. Thorough ventilation 
and care in watering are the remedies sug- 
gested. Other diseases of lettuce are leaf 
blight, leaf perforation and downy mildew. 
Experience at the station and elsewhere has 
demonstrated that when lettuce is watered 
by sub-irrigation it is much less liable to 
these diseases than when surface watered. 


Another class of diseases which have been 
investigated at the Station are those espe- 
cially affecting roses, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
begonias, and some other plants. They are 
caused by small eel-worms or nematodes, 
microscopic in size, which work in the roots 
of the plants, causing minute enlargements 
or galls. The symptoms of attack are stunted 
growth, yellowing and dropping of leaves, 
especially dying of the leaves at the point 
or lateral margins, with a scalded aspect. 
In roses, which are the most liable of gll 
plants to nematode attack, the disease is 
often called ‘the yellows.” Thorough 
steaming of the soil before planting is the 
most promising remedy yet discovered at 
the station. 

The powdery mildew of composite plants 
has been successfully combated upon cine- 
rarias, when taken in time, by spraying 
with a weak solution of potassium sulphide 
or copper sulphate. Probably the downy 
mildew of the cucumber would yield to the 
same treatment. The sudden wilting of 
out-door cucumbers is.due to a bacterial 
disease, which may be carried from plant 
to plant by the cucumber beetle. No ef- 
fectual prevention is known, but the burn- 
ing of diseased plants and the destruction of 
the beetles are indicated. 

A spot upon the leaf and fruit of cucum- 
bers is found in the east and is likely to 
cause trouble to pickle growers. Spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture is indicated for this 
disease, as well for a new leaf-blight of the 
muskmelon, causing many large,dried spots 
in the leaves, followed by dying and curling 
under from the tips and margins. Tomato 
leaf-mold is the most common fungous dis 
ease of tomatoes grown under glass. This 
caused serious loss in the station green- 
bouses in 1891, where it was introduced in 
an old plant carried over, from which it 
spread throughout the houses. The disease 
first appears as rusty brown patches on the 
under side of the leaves; as these patches 
enlarge the leaf becomes yellow, wilts and 
tinally dies. In cases of severe attack the 
whole plant may perish, and in any case its 
growth will be seriously checked. 

With leaf-mold, as with lettuce rot, 
thorough ventilation is required,and spray- 
ing with diluted Bordeaux mixture is in- 
dicated. Greenhouses tomatoes are subject 
to other forms of leaf blight and spot, some 
of them affecting fruit as well as foliage. 
All diseased plants should be at once re- 
moved and burnt. 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Here is the formula for making Bor- 
deaux mixture, which should be used freely 
at this season of the year in the orchard 
and on small fruits: Lump lime, 4 tbs., 
slacked into thin whitewash and strained; 
sulphate of copper, 4 ibs , broken fine and 
dissolved in water; mix and add water 
to make 50 gallons of the whole. 


For family use it is best to plant straw- 
Lerries in beds about four feet wide, wi ha 
pathway at least two feet wide between the 
beds. These beds can be kept clean easier, 
and the fruit gathered with less trouble, 
than if grown in matted rows or on the 
level ground as in large plantations. Such 
a bed will hold three rows of plants, 15 
inches apart, and the plants should be that 
distance apart in the rows. The outside 
rows should be about nine inches from the 
edges of the bed. 


WE have received a statement showing 
the number of acres in apple and peach 
orchards, and estimated production of 
fruit for the year 1897, in the great fruit- 
growing district of South Missouri, on the 
line of the Kansas City, Fort Scott and 
Memphis railroad, Springfield to Thayer, 
inclusive: Acres in oor , 34,500; acres in 
peaches, 8,600; acres In bearing apple trees, 
20,250; acres in bearing peach trees, 5,500; 
estimated apple crop, 405,000 barrels; esti- 
mated peach crop, 412,500 bushels. It is not 
the great amount of fruit grown in the 
district referred to that makes these figures 
interesting, but the fact that it is a com- 
paratively new fruit district, and in a 
county where the farmers have paid little 
or no attention to fruit-growing. 








A Dressmaker’s 


Troubles. 





Eyes Strained, Nervous 
Brain Affected, 
Becomes 


System Shattered and 
the Patient then 
a Wreck. 





From the Leader. 


“A dressmaker, you know, is by the very 
nature of her work compelled to overtax 
herself in many ways. This is especially 
true of the eyes and nerves, and therefore 
the brain and almost every other organ of 
the body. Very often a dressmaker must 
work by lamp or poy oy and thus an undue 
strain is imposed on her optic nerves. The 
result of this over-tension with me was a 
constant and severe headache, lassitude, 
loss of appetite, and loss of sleep. Being in 
that condition, my work was naturally per- 
formed in a perfunctory manner, and for a 
while I was compelled to rest entirely. 
While bending over my machine or putting 
the finishing touches to a new garment, my 
head would ache so violently that I could 
scarcely see. Often I went home and to 
bed supperless, because I had no appetite 
for food. And even then I was unable to 
sleep, and tossed about in mental and 

hysical misery and distress.” So spoke 

Liss Margaret Cain, of No. 110 Bazetta St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Did I try any remedy? I tried fifty of 
them and they proved worthless. Then, on 
the recommendation of a friend who said 
she used them in her family and would use 
nothing else, I bought a box of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People at Jno. Asplins’ 
drug store on Prospect Street, corner of 
Erie. At the time I purchased the pills I 
was suffering keenly from headache anda 
general worn out feeling. But [ — 
began to recover my former spirits and vigor. 
The pills worked like a charm, and not only 
drove away the pain in my head and eyes, 
and that tired feeling—so well-known that 


, Cleveland, Ohio. 


it needs no description—but, restored my 
appetite. The medicine did even more than 
that. It made me strong and I began to 
increase in weight after buying the second 
box. My appetite was more vigorous than 
it ever was before in my life, and I was 
stronger and fleshier. Before the second 
box of pills was exhausted I had to stop 
poset them because I was increasing so 
rapidly in size and weight. 

“It is scarcely necessary for me to say 
that the pills cured me of my headache and 
all the accompanying ailments. They did 
that and built up my system wonderfully. 
I now keep a box of the pills in my house 
all the time, and whenever I am troubled 
with a headache or am feeling indisposed in 
any other way,I simply take a pill and 
drive the ache, pain or weariness away. 
I have recommended the pills to others who 
follow the same occupation that I do, and 
they have profited by the suggestion, and 
are as sincere in their praise of the medicine 


as I am. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are alsoa 
specific for troubles peculiar to females, 
such as suppressions, irregularities and all 
forms of weakness. In men they effect a 
radical cure in all cases arising from mental 
worry, overwork or excesses of whatever 
nature. Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never 
in loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or six boxes 
for $2.50, and may be had of all druggists, 
or direct by mail from Dr. Williams’ Medi- 
cine Company, Schenectady, N. Y 
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Peach Trees, Peach Trees, 


TO .OFFER 


Elbertas, Early and Late Crawfords. Smock, Hill’s Chili, Crosby, 
Snow’s Orange, Yellow St. John, Golden Drop, Early Michi- 


ther best varieties. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any:addres. 


THE MICHICAN NURSERY CoO., 


Monroe, Mich. 





ELERY PLANTS—Best varieties, lowest 
prices. HARRY N. HAMMOND, Decauur, Mich. 


Send for price list of Northern 
SEEDS Grown, tested Garden, Field 
§ and Grass Seeds, Choice Han- 


arian Millet and Mammoth Southern Red 

Sob Ensilage Corn. Prices and samples on ap- 
plication. CRONENWETT 

644, 546, 548, 550 and 652 Mich. Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Write for prices on any seeds wanted 
forthe Farm and Garden. Ger- 
g man Beet Seed for sugar purposes. 


Alfalfa and Crimsn Clover, Ensilage, 
Sweet Fodder Corn, etc. Largest buyers of Beans in 
Michigan. We want Millet, Hungarian and Red ianey 
Beans. Send samples if any to offer. 8. M. ISBEL. 
& CO., 125, 127 and 129 W. Pear! St., Jackson, Mich. 


SEEDS FOR PLANTIN 
AND SOWING. | 
Clover, Timothy, Hungarian, Millet and all kinds of 
farm seeds. Seed corn, fodder and Kaffir corn, cane 
seed, field and cow peas. If your dealer does not 
handle our seeds, write us for prices. 
JOHNSON & SON, Seed Merchants, Goshen, Ind. 


“Strawberry Plants That Grow.” 


Standard sorts, $1.50 to $2.50 per M. Best Rasp, 
and Blackberry plants, $3.50 to $.00 per M. y 
“1897” catalogue mailed free. 

C. E. WHITTEN’S NURSERY, Bridgman, Mich. 


SEED POTATOES. 


81 to $1.50 per Barrel while they last. Write 


W. E. IMES, SEED POTATO SPECIALIST, 


VERMONTVILLE. MICH. 




















s 

p Sugar and Mangel Wartzel HKeet Seed. 
4 of our own importation from Germany, at 
@ cents per pound; also Hungarian, Milict, Flax, 
. Dwart Essex Rape Seed, sand Vetches and all 
? kinds Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds. Farm 4 

z Implements, Machinery and Binder Twine. 


LbbrraaA 
a eo & 4 


> Be priendly and write us your wants. 

> THE HENRY PHILIPPS SELD & IMPLEMENT CO, 
> 115 & 117 St. Clair St, Toledo, Ohio. 
hbbbbbboraooraraiirss +» 
-ie & & O&O & 6 & & & & & 4 of 


> be dy 
_ a a a oe 4 

















THE SHORT ROUTE 
= TO —— 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West, 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 
BR. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western P, R, 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN). 
And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Pepular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay Vi 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. a 











KNAPSACK 













gphaY PUMPS 








Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 





.M. M. P.M 

For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 7:35 1:10 6:00 

Tonia and Greenvillé............0s006. 7:36 1:10 6:00 
Muskegon and Traverse City 7:86 «1:10 

EE es ccidndsidcasdacenae cecceee |. re 

pe EE ee 2:85 1318 coco 

Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:10 p. m. 

GityPusscbger aad Prelghy Otlee7 Fors Bi, 
e! ‘ort Bt. 

Detroit. 'Phone 368. He _— 


Buatne Gavert, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 


JaMES AUSTIN, = Agent. 


ZO. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 





RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot footof Brush 8t. City office, 84 Weodward 



























































Ave. Telephone 39. 
21 STYLES. Lye. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
BEST and CHEAPEST. {7:68 om x t. lemens, Pt Huron & North, ¢ 9:40 am 
and full treatise on fruit 15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | ¢ 8:26 pm 
Sadvegeaneoope meted tom, Eades P| 195 pm | Mt Clemens, aures Nora | 1 bm 
WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. {10:85 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:46 sim 
EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
FRUIT PACKAGES {i..:: | =7: 
kinds. | * 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston ; * 9:30 pm 
12:00 m | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1: 
, ee see 16:0 pm London and Inter Stations... t bia = 
er your supplies no 7 : , Buff A : 
fore the bus enen0n catches pen | Suspension Bee alo © BY. | 40:00 om 
you. Price listfree. Aadress DETEOIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. | {55 am | ed Hapa Ga Haven & Chictoo || $8 Pm 
Berlin Heights, Erie Co., Ohie. | + 4:05 pm | § w, Gd Rapids and B Creek | +1160 am 
t 6:46 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | + 8:10 am 
MUST HAVE sete AT one * 8:00 pm Lansing. Battle Creek & Chicago * 7:35 am 
and Doer Helders. Sample Slack Look trae yy cae 10:08 pen | Gd apis, Gd Raven Must LA 8:06 em 8:06 em 
cent —- Immense; bett than meights; as | tDailyjexcept Suuday. *Daily. 
proof. rit ay. quic ress 
proot  BURARD & 00, Box!) 1, Philadelpbia, Pa, | When writing advertisers mention Mich, Farmer 
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armers’ Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A.C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this department should 
be aadnesned to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


PRESIDENT—J. T. Daniells, Union Heme. — 

O Vick-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 
SeorETaARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 
Drrectors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 

W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 4 4 Damon; 

F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 

Springport. 

‘All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 

Rochester, Mich. 











CLUB REPORTERS AND CLUB RE- 
PORTS. 





The work of the reporters for the local 
clubs deserves more than a passing word of 
commendation. The general excellence of 
their work in this department is attracting 
favorable comment from many sources. 
Those who have been constant readers of 
these reports during the past eighteen 
months have witnessed a continuous and 
marked improvement in the character of 
the work each succeeding issue, which 
promises great things for the future of this 
department. 

We are especially pleased to make known 
to these faithful club workers who have so 
freely given of their time to the promotion 
of this work, that at a recent meeting of 
the publishers and associate editors of the 
MICHIGAN FARMER, the work of the club 
reporters received hearty and general 
praise from every one present. 

All this is direct and conclusive evidence 
that two great things have been accom- 
plished by this faithful and progressive work 
on the part of the corresponding secreta- 
ries. 

First, That the Associated Farmers’ Club 
organization has insured its perpetuity asa 
great and mighty factor in the future de- 
velopment of the State. 

Second, That there is, as we have before 
repeatedly insisted, a distinct individual 
profit to be gained by making the personal 
sacrifice necessary to the faithful perform- 
ance of a corresponding secretary’s duties. 
The marked and continuous improvement 
in the reports above referred to demon- 
strates beyond a doubt the fact that every 
one of these more than one hundred report- 

ers has, eyen in the short time mentioned, 
acquired those exceedingly rare and valu- 
able faculties essential to a good reporter. 
In many ways will these newly acquired,or, 
in those who before possessed them, these 
more highly developed powers be of practi- 
cal service in after years. They will prove 
a rich reward for the sacrifices necessary to 
obtain them. 

We rejoice in the thought that the great 
success of this department may so justly 
be attributed to these faithful workers, and 
that they besides having that reward which 
is worth most of all, that of seeing a great 
organization develop in their hands, may 
also feel that individually they have profit- 
ed by the work, and that they are stronger 
and abler men and women because of it. 





A GOOD CLUB REPORT. 

We have in this issue, somewhat at 
length, referred to the high standard to 
which the local club reporters have at- 
tained. In what does this excellence con- 
sist? In other words, and more directly, 
what are the chief things to bear in mind 
in reporting a local club meeting? 

ist. That every inch of space in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER is worth from three to 
five dollars, depending on location, and 
that only matters of general interest can be 
given a position in its columns. 

2ad. That people are too busy in this 
world to read a long paragraph to get the 
substance of what ought to be given in a 
short sentence 

3d. That the primary object of this de- 
partment is to secure an interchange of 
ideas on questions of general importance to 
the farmers as business men and as citizens 
of a great commonwealth, with common 
interests and desires. 

4th. "hat to state that A. B. read an in- 
teresting aud instructive paper on ‘Club 
Work, or “The Mortgage Tax Law,” and 
then not follow with a record of some of 
the most important of said interesting and 
instructive remarks of A. B., is neither in- 
teresting nor instructive to the readers of 
the MICHIGAN FARMER. 

5th. That accounts of the music or of the 





recitations and select readings, while 
strictly proper in the report for the local 
paper, are of no general interest to the vast 
majority of the one hundred and sixty 
thousand readers of the MicHIGAN FARM- 
ER who are not acquainted with the par- 
ticipants in these exercises, but that this 
great audience of MICHIGAN FARMER read- 
ers is eager to a man to read the ideas and 
opinions brought out in a good paper, or in 
an interesting discussion. 

It has been our pleasant duty to study 
these reports week after week, during the 
past eighteen months, and we can say with 
confidence that it has been in accordance 
with the plan outlined above that the 
scores of most successful reporters for this 
department have acquired their enviable 
reputation. 


WHO FAVOR THE COUNTY SALA- 
RIES BILL? 


1st. Every member of the two hundred 
fifty farmers’ clubs in this State, represent- 
ing the twenty thousand taxpayers among 
their membership with whom the move- 
ment started. 

2d. Every member of an equal number of 
equally strong Granges. 

3d. Every farmer in this great State who 
has not a “county office bee buzzing in his 
bonnet.”’ 

4th. Every business man and every pro- 
fessional man, without exception, who be- 
lieves inthe application of business methods 
to public affairs. 





WHO OPPOSE THE COUNTY SALA- 
RIES BILL? 


ist. The present county officers. 

2d. The prospective county officers. 

3d. Personal friends of the above who, for 
various reasons, place this friendship above 
the public weal. 

4th. A small class of small politicians who 
argue that the present method of robbing 
the people through the county officers is 
the only practical way of raising local 
campaign funds. 








Ben 


LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 


The Mining School asks for $115,000. It 
seems to have been forgotten that these are 
grievous times for the taxpayer. 

* * 





The appropriation for Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes has been defeated in the House. The 
bill was tabled, and will be given another 
trial by its friends. 


* * 
* 


The Fish Commission asks for an appro- 
priation of $74,000. This is about $64,000 
more than they are likely to get, and just 
$74,000 more than they would receive were 
the practical fishermen of the State con- 


sulted. 
* a * 

The total tax paid by the various express 
companies in the State for many years is 
less than $3,000 per year. This is less than 
one-fifth of what the law has demanded. 
Senator Warner is camping on their trail, 
and insists that there shall be no further 
evasion. 

* * * 

Commercial fishermen killed the measure 
to partially provide for the Fish Commis- 
sion by means of a graduated license upon 
the business. To a man they urged that 
the money spent in fish culture and fish 
planting by the Fish Commission is every 
penny of it wasted. Then why experiment 
longer in a vain attempt to help the “hand 


that smites thee?” 


<t-ie 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


MAPLE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


On Thursday April 29th., the first half- 
day session of the season of the above club 
was held at the pleasant rural home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ira Snyder. At 2:30 President 
Whelan called the meeting to order. After 
an opening selection of music, chaplain’s 
exercises, roll call, to which but few failed 
to respond despite the hurry of the season 
and the reading and approval of reporto 
last meeting, the club attended to its neces- 
sary business and proceeded at once to the 
afternoon program. 

The first article, “The mortgage tax 
law’? was presented by F. M. Whelan ina 
short practical talk. Mr. Whelan favors 
the law, and pronounced its repeal a re- 
proach to our patriotism, and its existence 
necessary for our protection and rights. 

Among the other topics presented were 
the following, all being ably discussed: 
“Does being a member of a farmers’ club 
improve our farming?” Theron Gladden; 
“Club day as a day of recreation,” Mrs. 
Wm. Gladden; ‘“‘Does it pay to make an 
extra effort to attend the club regularly?”’ 
Mr. A. J. Armstrong; ‘Does it pay in the 
better ordering of the home and in- 
tellectual entertainment?” Mrs. E. J. Cook. 











The topic “How to stimulate interest in 
the club?”’ led Mr. E. J. Cook to wonder if 
we needed stimulating. Even storms do 
not cut down the attendance and programs 
are well filled. The last article ‘The best 
qualities found in a husband” was ably 
handled by Mrs. Geo. E. Martin. The 
above was well sprinkled with music and 
recitations, making all very enjoyable. 

At about five o’clock the members ad- 
journed to the dining room and later to 
their several homes to meet Thursday May 
27th., with Mr. and Mrs. Geo. E. Martin. 

C. P. REYNOLDS, Cor. Sec’y. 
PUTNAM AND HAMBURG FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Putnam and Hamburg Club held a very 
interesting meeting at the home ef Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. W. Culey, in Hamburg. 

A fine program of literary exercises and 
instrumental music made the meeting a 
very enjoyable affair; and although a very 
busy time a large crowd was present. 

The question for discussion was, “Is our 
county farm conducted in an economical 
and businesslike manner?” 

F. G. Randall read a paper on ‘‘The ex- 
penses at the county farm.’ Senator G. 

. Teeple was present, and being one of 
the county poor commissioners, he was 
asked many questions in regard to the 
management and expense of taking care of 
the poor of Livingston county. Mr.Teeple 
gave a very interesting explanation to all 
questions asked, after which the club gave 
him a vote of thanks. Many members 
thought the present overseer spent more 
time away from the farm than was neces- 
sary. 

One valuable question in the question 
box was, ‘*‘What makes false cream rise on 
milk after it is skimmed.” This question 
will be forwarded to Lansing to the inspect- 
or of pure food, and explained at the next 
meeting. 

The question to be discussed at the May 
meeting will be, ‘‘How can we best improve 
the roads under the present system?” Let 
all members come prepared to talk op this 
subject. After asong the club adjourned 
to meet with Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Place- 
way, Saturday, May 29. 

G. W. Teeple and wife, and Jas. Fitch 
and wife joined the club at this meeting. 

JOHN T. CHAMBERS, Reporter. 
@ WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Our club held its last meeting at the 
home of C. R. and Mrs. Cook, on Tuesday 
evening, April 27. Meeting was called to 
order by Vice-President B. J. Fuller. 

At the previous meeting Mr. Fuller was 
requested to write a paper for this meeting 
on “General farm crops,” which was a 
lengthy and excellent one, and afterward 
discussed by the members and guests pres- 
ent. Mr. Fuller, in his paper, said he 
considered corn the main crop, and pro- 
ceeded to give his-rules for raising the 
same. He said seed should be well dried 
and housed; should have a loose, black soil 
for best results with the crop. Commence 
to plow about the first of May, and plow 
about nine inches deep. Preferred har- 
rowing just as the corn commences to 
< wea and keeps the cultivator going in 
the cornfield as long as possible. hought 
by cutting corn fodderjfor [stock, could get 
nearly one-half more good from it. 

Wheat came next, (which has been neg- 
lected lately on account of low prices). 
Plow as early as eonvenient. Thought it 
did not pay to use commercial fertilizers. 

Next came hay, of which timothy is the 
best selling variety, but hard on the land. 

Next, ifany price at all, comes potatoes, 
but is disgusted with the last year’s ex- 
perience. One crop, he said, he had done 
well with many times, (but not last year), 
namely, buckwheat. 

Mr. Cook said there was one thing agi- 
tating his mind about plowing. He had 
noticed that some successful farmers plow- 
ed so much deeper, whether it were better 
or not. Thought many wasted power in 
their plowing. Thought Mr. Fuller was 
right in naming corn first on the list, and 
thought it did not ruin the land. Said he 
believed the editors of the MuicHIGAN 
FARMER advocated shallow plowing. 

Mr. Brown, a guest of the club, said he 
had always worked on a farm and in his 
younger days had worked fer some of our 
best farmers. 

One, a Mr. Irish, of Bloomfield, was 
& very successful farmer, and he always 
plowed the depth of a foot. He had 
worked upon all kinds of soil and thought 
we should work it accordingly. Thought 
clover was the best fertilizer, and that our 
ground around here should be plowed six 
or eight inches deep. 

Mr. Cotcher thought that corn was 
ahead too. 

Mr. Fisher thought plowing should not 
be over six inches deep. In plowing deeper 
we lost the good of the manure. Said that 
corn was a@ good crop, but had been a fail- 
ure in these parts until last year. 

Mr. Newman —— weed land should 
be plowed deeper. e thought it brought 
better clover and held the moisture better. 
He also thought the corn crop ahead. 

After refreshments and a lengthy literary 
program, club adjourned to meet next 
month at the Five Points schoolhouse up- 
on invitation from the teacher, Miss Sara 


LeRoy. 
MRS. L. W. FISHER, Cor. Sec’y. 
HAMLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Since my last we have held. two club 
meetings. 

Hamlin Farmers’ Club met with I. P. 
Roberts, in March. A large attendance 
discussed the Kimmis Bill to a favorable 
conclusion in a motion for the president 
and secretary to sign a petition in behalf of 
the club, in favor of the bill. 

Agaio we met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross Lamb, April 28th. About forty 
were in attendance. Many good thoughts 
were presented against the repeal of the 
mortgage tax law. The leading opinion 
was that if the law could be repealed and 
a new law enacted giving equal taxation to 





the mortgage taker and maker, then it 
would be well. The man who pays the 
mortgage should be exempt from the face 
of the mortgage being taxed to him. 
REPORTER, 
ESSEX FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Our club held its May meeting on the 5th 
inst., with Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Moss, and 
all present enjoyed much the many pleas- 
ures of that bright day, after the many 
rainy days preceding. An invitation from 
the Lebanon club to unite with otherclubs, 
as their guests, in a club picnicon July 3d, 
was accepted. 

An editorial from the Detroit Journal of 
April 30,charging thatthe farmers killed the 
salary amendment, was read, and warmly 
discussed by Messrs. Rice, Caruss, Floate, 
Matthews, Jewett. Boyle, Price, Loomis 
and Daniells, and resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee to prepare resolutions 
expressive of the sentiments of the club as 
to the charges made. The report of the 
committee was adopted by a unanimous 
vote, and the recording secretary was in- 
structed to send a copy of the resolution to 
the Detroit Journal and MicHIGAN Farm-. 
ER, and request its publication. The fol- 
lowing is the resolution: 

Resolved, By the Essex Farmers’ Club, 
that it is the sense of the members of this: 
club that the editorial appearing in the 
semi-weekly Detroit Journal of April 30, 
charging that the farmers killed the amend- 
ment raising the salary of the Attorney- 
General, is probably correct; yet while this: 
may be true, it should be said, in explana- 
tion of their action that, had the measure 
been so framed as to give assurance that 
the amount so determined would be the 
limit of remuneration granted, and of the 
cost to the public of that office, the amend- 
ment would have been adopted. 

At the completion of the literary portion 
of the program, the club took up the State 
question. 

W. Floate said much can be accomplish- 
ed by the removal of all surface water from 
the margin of the highway. A competent 
man should be selected for highway com- 
missioner, who should have entire charge 
of all work done on the highways. The 
townships should do, under his direction, 
the grading, leaving to the several road 
districts the work of graveling. Compel 
faithful work and accept no “‘shirking.”’ 

C. D. Rice said that every overseer should 
read carefully his warrant and put work 
where most needed. The present law is 
“all right” if well enforced. 

L. G. Loomis said that much has, of late, 
been said on the subject of ‘good roads” 
and much fault has been placed on the 
farmers, and while there is some cause for 
this complaint, in general the farmers have 
done faithful work, and as they have made 
nearly all of the common roads, they do. 
know “‘the how and why”’ of road-making.. 

W. I. Caruss held views different, some- 
what, from others. For the highway tax, 
every acre of larfd should be assessed as of 
equal value. He would divide each town- 
ship into four road districts and have four 
sets ef men working at thesame time,under 
the supervision of a fully competent com- 
missioner. Advised the raising of thelabor 
tax and the lowering of the money tax. 
Said if ‘‘stone roads’ are to be generally 
built, he wanted the privilege of presenting 
his farm to the public. 

The next meeting will be held with Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman Cowles on June 2d. 

J. T. DANIELLS, Cor. Sec: 
WIXOM FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The club was entertained at the Macca- 
bee hall, Wixom, by Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Butterfield. There was a good attendance. 
The literary part of the program being ex- 
hausted, the Association question, “Ought 
mortgages to be taxed?” was opened by S. 
H. Nicholson. He gave statistics showing 
the aggregate valuation of farms and also 
of all other taxable ee gg in the State as 
assessed and the share of tax that each 
pays, etc. In the general discussion some 
of the points adduced were as follows: 

There is no more justification in exempt- 
ing mortgages from taxation for the pur- 
pose of lowering interest than there would 
bein exempting leased farms in order to 
lower rent. 

Taxing mortgages does not drive money 
from the State but, on the other hand,hold- 
ers of money are always seeking its profit- 
able investment. As exempting mertgages 
must necessarily increase the tax rate upon 
other forms of property, investers in enter- 
prises would naturally look for locations in 
other States where taxes upon real estate 
would not be so burdensome, as they here 
would be were mortgage exemption in 
force. Mortgage exemption would do a 
rank injustice to that class of debtors 
against whom undue mortgages are out- 
standing, by adding to the already oppres- 
sive tax imposed upon them, and for the 
avowed purpose of benefiting those who 
may wish to borrow. It would also enhance 
the value of such mortgages, whereby hold- 
ers would reap an undue profit at the ex- 
pense of other taxpayers, and equity be 
thus violated. 

A fine illustration of the injustice of such 
a law was given by supposing that all our 

roperty were mortgaged for its full value. 

e would then be paying all the taxes and 
still not be worth a dollar. 

The laws of ’85, 87, 91 and °93 were dis- 
cussed. It was claimed thatthe law prior 
to ’87 was ineffective. That of ’87 was ef- 
fectual in reaching recorded mortgages, 
but as the method was inquisitorial and 
necessitated much extra work for officials, 
and the purchase of considerable otherwise 
unnecessary material, it was expensive 
and also imposed double taxation upon en- 
cumbered property. The law of ’91 seemed 
to meet with much favor and no decided 
opposition. In its support were cited the 
facts that it did away with fictitious value 
which the amount of mortgages added to 
the full value of the real estate indicated; 
obviated double taxation and its conse- 
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quent injustice; that under it self-interest 
would induce the mortgagor to voluntarily 
‘disclose the amount of his indebtedness,and 
it is therefore an economical! method; that 
it added a the value of any per- 
son’s property, but merely released mort- 
gagors from the iniquity of a law that 
‘compelled them to pay taxes upon property 
which they did not really own. One who 
was @ mortgagor under the ’91 law said 
that the law saved him one per cent, and 
by inserting the tax clause he could have 
hired the money at one p2r cent Jess than 
the mortgage thendrew. At the conclu- 
‘sion of the discussion the following resolu- 
tion was moved and unanimously adopted: 
That it is the sense of this club that mort- 
gages ought to be taxed, and that mort- 
gagors should be released from payment of 
taxes upon encumbered property in such a 
proportion as the unpaid amount of the 
— bears to the full cash valuation 
-of said property. 

My esteemed friends, Vowles and Sibley, 
took exception to sume parts of my report 
of the March meeting, and as I wish to do 
them strict justice, at my request the 
consented to dictate a protest, which 
herewith respectfully submit: 

“In regard to evasiveness, there was no 
intention on our ~_ to evade anything. 
However, some of the members might have 
‘so construed it. And as for ‘being ou guard 
and not inclined to give any information 
that might redound to the discredit of the 
board or any county officers,’ we will say, 
the proceedings are always public; also are 
printed in two county papers and also in 
pamphlet form for the inspection of the 
public, and we deem there is nothing to be 
on guard for. Hence we believe our cor- 
respondent misjudged us.”’ 

B. T. NICHOLSON, Cor Sec’y. 
WHITE LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The White Lake Farmers’ Club held their 
May meeting at the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Charles Harris in Springfield on Saturday, 
a | first. Notwithstanding the inclemency 
of : ® weather a good attendance was pres- 
ent. 

The Association question in regard to 
improvimg our roads under the present 
‘system wus opened by Mr. E. P. Flower. 
‘He credited the Farmers’ Club Association 
with preventing the passage of the so-called 
New Road Law, but thought that someim- 

rovement must be made in our roads dur- 

ng the next two years or the question will 
‘come up again and with more force. He 
said ‘‘It is necessary to attend the election 
-of overseers of highways and see that good 
practical men are elected to fill those posi- 
tions so that the work may be judiciously 
Jaid out and performed.. Each township 
ought to own atleast one or more good 


road machines, as far more can be accom-. 


plished by them than = other means with 
the same amount of work. 

“*The road work ought to be performed in 
‘tthe spring or early summer. After roads 
are properly graded they ought to be well 
graveled.’’ 

Mr. Beaumont, an ex-highway commis- 
sioner, thought the road work ought to be 
-done early in the spring. 

Mr. M. Voorheis: ‘‘We would get more 
work done if we paid our road tax in money 
and hired work done to that amount. Also 
that anyone being assessed a poll tax and 
refusing to work it out ought to be dis- 
franchised as a penalty.” 

Suggestions on making and baking cakes 
was led by Mrs. Jackson, followed by many 
of the lady members. The old-fashioned 
Johnny cake was well spoken of. It was 
recommended always, for certain kinds of 
cakes, to bake a small sample before trying 
the whole batch. To prevent cakes stick- 
ing to the tins, sprinkle the buttered tins 
with flour. 

The next question for discussion was 
enews by Mr. M. Voorheis, which is as fol- 

ows: 

“On account of the temptations to which 
those are exposed who attend our State 
University, Resolved, That all aid from 
the State, including the one-sixth mill tax, 
should be withheld from that institution 
until the sale of intoxicants as a beverage 
. — within four miles of the U. 
of M. 


The inhabitants of Ann Arbor are to a 
large extent responsible for the liquor 
traffic within the city limits, and if the ap- 
propriations were withheld from the U. of 
M., it would have a tendency to ———- 
the people of Ann Arbor to labor for the 
suppression of the traffic within the city. 

Mr. Beaumont would be glad to see the 
traffic suppressed throughout the land, and 
especially considered the saloon in our Na- 
tional Capitol a disgrace to our nation. 

Mrs. Voorheis and Mrs. Clark said that 
the young people ought to receive such 
home training as to be well fortified 
against these temptations which surround 
them in the cities. 

The question was disposed of by the 
adoption of the following resolution,.the 
territory included being made large enough 
to include Ypsilanti also: 

Resolved, by the members of White Lake 
Farmers’ Club that we favor the legisla- 
ture passing a prohibitory liquor law em: 
bracing the county of Washtenaw, the ap- 
propriations to the University ot Michigan 
depending upon the enforcement of the 
_ law by the people of Washtenaw coun- 


y. 
Theclub then adjourned to meet with 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Pepper on the first Sat- 

urday in June. J. J., COR. SEC. 


“DEAR me! I never supposed it,” said 
the Sweet Girl, laying down her newspaper. 
ue supposed what?” said the Horrid 





a. 
‘Here is one of those prize-fighters who 
declined to meet another because the other 
erson is not in his class. Who weuld 
ave imagined that those creatures paid 
any attention to social distinctions.—Typo- 
graphical Journal. 





Peterinary Bepartment, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. ach communication should state 
history and =a ef the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of one dollar 
must accompany the letter. 











TurusH.—What will cure thrush in a 


horse’s foot. S. H. R., New Hudson, Mich. 
—Apply calomel once a day and keep feet 
as dry as possible. 


HIMEBOUND.—I have a calf that is hide- 
bound. She is three months old and is no 
larger now than when three weeks old. 


Eats and drinks milk all right but does not 
grow atall. W.S. Rochester, Mich.—Your 
calf suffers from indigestion which causes 
her to be hidebound. Her hidebound con- 
dition is the result of stomach trouble. 
Give two drams — charcoal and 
half a dram ground ginger in her milk three 
times a day. 


RHEUMATISM.—I have a brood sow that 
weighs about three hundred pounds. She 
has frequent sick spells and is quite lame 
each time. Sheis sick at present and very 


lame in right shoulder. She has not eaten 
or drank anything in five days. Her 
breath is very short at times; skin is red. 
I feed her corn meal and milk. C. H.G., 
Troy, Mich.—Give your sow one dram 
powdered nitrate potash, and one dram 
tincture colchicum in feed three times a 
day, and one dram powdered sulphate iron 
once a day. When the weather is pleasant 
allow her to exercise more and furnish her 
with a warm nest. 


DISEASED TootuH.—A four-year-old heifer 
spits out hercud. She isin good flesh and 
is giving milk; has a good appetite and 
feels well. She is fed bright cornstalks and 


good timothy hay with a grain ration of 
ground corn and oats. She has done so 
only since feeding hay. A. D. H., Hart- 
land, Mich.—Examine your heifer’s molar 
teeth and you will find either a diseased 
tooth or an abnormal tooth causing her to 
drop her food. As her trouble is mechan- 
ical, as soon as the obstruction is removed 
she wil! get well. 


CurB.—I have a three-year-old gelding 
that I broke this spring. While working 
on the drag last week, he either sprained or 
hurt his leg. It appears to me as if he has 


started a curb. It is swelled on the back 
part of the hock joint. He went lame for 
a day or two after he met with the acci- 
dent. What can I do for it, and is it apt to 
make him lame? Have been bathing it 
with vinegar, water and salt. Have re- 
duced swelling somewhat. On turning 
around, he kicked at the other horse and 
struck his leg against the whiffletree. G. 
W. , Otisville, Mich.—If your horse is 
lame, gave him rest and blister curb with 
pager balsam once every ten days until he 
s well. 


Spasmopic Coric.—I have a very fine 
Newfoundland bitch eighteen months old. 
I had her spayed about a year ago, and she 
healed up all right and seemed to be all 


sound. About six months ago she began to 
whine, turn aroand, sit down, then sprawl 
out, get up, walk off, and in a few minntes 
be all right. Yesterday she had one of the 
worst attacks that she has ever had, which 
lasted five or ten minutes. She whined 
dreadfully by spells. 1 can’t find any sore 
spots. She has a good appetite and is in 
good order, full of fun and play. The spells 
come on regularly about once in two or 
three weeks. J. G. R., Norwell, Mich.— 
Your dog suffers from spasmodic colic. 
Feed her a laxative diet and less in quan- 
tity. Give her one teaspoonful essence 
peppermint in two ounces cold water when 
she has a sick spell. 


CONTRACTED Foot.—A mare ten years 
old is lame in fore foot. -My horseshoer 
tells me that it is caused by contraction of 
the hoof. Anold veterinary also thought 
she was lame in the foot from contraction. 
She has been somewhat lame for about a 
year; is worse when I drive her on a hard 
road. When standing still she points foot 
out in front and keeps moving foot on and 
off the ground. [ think that her shoulder 
is shrunken somewhat at the blade. 
have applied liniment that has blistered 
the shoulder. Am anxious to use her. W. 
J. B., Clonet, Mich.—Blister coronet with 
caustic balsam once a week and apply bran 
and water poultices to hoof every night. 
You would better use her without shoes, 
and if her toe breaks off, apply a small fron 
tip around the toe of the foot. Work will 
do her no harm. 





Seventy maiiion gree know Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purifies the blood, strengthens the system and 
gives good health. 





Comfort in Travel, 


The Southern Centennial at Nashville 
will no doubt attract many northern 
patrons who will find it greatly to their 
advantage in — the -trip to use the 
“Cincinneti Short Line.” the Michigan 
Central, and C. H. & D., whose superb 
train service is such that the trip can be 
made with ee ease, the equip- 
ment not only being first-class in every 
respect but the service throughout being of 
the highest standard. Very low rates are 
now io effect. Full information at the 
Michigan Central Ticket office. 





AGRICULTURE IN ENGLAND. 





From our Special Emglish Correspondeut. 
We have passed the middle of April, and 


the long period of unsettled weather does’ 


not appear to have ended, while the me- 
teorological reports are as dismal as ever. 
For eight months the weather has been 
generally rainy, though, of course, with 
some dry intervals,few of which were real- 
ly fine. The — of spring corn has 
been done by fits and starts, and not well, 
as arule,evenso. In many districts it is 
now finished, while in others there are 
still heavy arrears to make good. In 


the former mangel sowing and _ the 
preparation of the land for swedes 
are the principal farm operations, but 


the heavy soils work in aa “unkindly” 
manner. Reports as to the condition of 
the wheats vary as much as ever; but un- 
less we get more genial weather at once, 
loss of color will be added to gappiness and 
weakness as faults of which numerous 
compiaints are made. For all kinds of 
vegetation, indeed, the culd winds of the 
last fortnight and the occasional night 
frosts have been injurious, and a yellow 
tinge is already too common 1. the 
corn crops and on the pastures. Fruit, 
foliage and flowers have made hardly any 
advance since the beginning of the month, 
and this is also true of foragecrops. Thus, 
feeding prospects for live stock have 
deteriorated, and the animals have suffer- 
ed from the chilling winds, losses among 
lambs having been somewhat numerous. 

A curious little experiment is to be tried 
in the wind-swept and somewhat deso!ate- 
looking island of Alderney. Fifty members 
of the middle class are to contribute £100 
each, in order to build a big hotel or bunga- 
low in the island, and to farm 200 acres of 
land, which will be rented of the Govern- 
ment on a lease of fifty years at a low sum. 
It is intended to build glass houses, dairies, 
and apiaries, so that fruit, dairy produce, 
and honey may be shipped to London in 
exchange for groceries and provisons. All 
the members will live in the hotel. Each 
member is to work when and how he 
or she pleases, but all results of labor 
are to be common property. How 
this go-as-you-please method will answer 
with the lazy members remains to be prov- 
ed; but, as two-thirds of the votes of the 
community will suffice to expel any mem- 
ber, it will be possible to get rid of the drones. 
The management is to be in the hands of a 
corimittee, consisting of two-thirds males 
and one-third females. All are to live like 
a single family in the hotel, having meals 
together. More than the required number 


of persons have already applied for admis- 
sion to this select body of Socialists. Their 
little capital of £5.000 seems far too small 
for erecting and furnishing the hotel, put- 
ting up the other buildings, starting the 
business, and providing maintenance for 
AGRICOLA. 


fifty persons for a year. 
YORKSHIRE. 
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FENCE ESSENTIALS. 
Scarcity and increased prices have practically 
driven lumber out of the market as a fencing ma- 
terial, and the attention of the public has been 


directed toa cheaper, handsomer, safer and more 
economical fencing. We refer to the modern woven 
wire fence. There are many such fences now on 
the market and the farmer may find it difficult to 
decide just what particular fence he shall use. It 
may not therefore be out of place to enumerate 
here those qualities which go to make up a perfect 
farm fence. Our fence should be woven of best 

alvanized wire of suitable size; made in several 
heights; close meshed at the bottom, so that it will 
turn poultry, sheep and hogs, as well as horses and 
cattle; so constructed that it will expand or con- 
tract with climatic conditions, without sagging or 
becoming loose; neat and handsome; free from any 
projecting points or barbs or anything else likely 
to injure stock; durable and lasting, and above all 
it should be cheap, all these good points considered. 
What we have said here, we believe to be true of 
the: Hartman “Stockade” Fence, a-cut of which 
we present herewith. Investigate the matter and 
see for yourself if our conclusions are not about 
correct. Write the Hartman Mfg. Co., Ellwood 
City, Pa., for circulars, price list, etc. 


Binder Twine! 


pac from manufacturer to consumer Farm- 
ers wanted as agents at each shipping point. 
AUGUST POST, - MOULTON, IOWA, 


R. B. WHEELER & CO., 


] Solicitors of American 

e and Foreign Patente. 

INVENTOR’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE. 
Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 











A FOOD CURE FOR 
DIABETES Ano; 





BRIGHTS DISEASE: 


SABPLE AND CATALOGUE OF FOORS, 4 CENTS. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD CO. 


Battic Creek, Michigan. 


Water Supply. 


The value of every home and of every farm in the 
country is controlled toa greater or less extent by 
the abundance and the quality of its water supply 
So the question 
of water suppiy 
becomes one of 
alsorh'ng inter- 
Pest. Eve-y man 










Cannot own a 
steam plant and 
pump for supply- 
ing his home with 
water, but he may 
easily become ‘the 
possessor ofa mod- 
_#rn windmill, 

which wil] meet all 
the requirements in a satisfactory way at a low cost. 

Among the machines designed especially for this 
purpose is the Imperial Steel Windmill, acut of 
which is shown herewith, and which is manufac- 
tured by Mast, Foos & Co.,Springfield, Ohio. The 
manufacturers ciaim superiority on the following 
points: A greater numberof fans than in any 
windmill made; wheels made entirely of steel; a 
wheel constructe¢ on the bicycle plan, the spokes 
being of solid round steel; internal gear, which 
brings three times as many cogs in meshas the 
external gear; all gear parts made of malleable 
iron, which is strong and more lasting than the 
cast iron in ordinary use; concentrically coiled 
steel spring governor; brake composed ofa steel 
band lined with leather, working in connection 
with an automatic regulating device combined 
with methods of construction peculiar to this firm 
alone. To complete their line, this firm also manu- 
factures the famous Buckeye Force Pump in great 
variety of styles and for almost ail purposes. This 
firm has long been before the public and we have 
no hesitancy in recommending them to our patrons. 
Write for catalogs and circulars, mentioning the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 











Force, Tank, Lift, 
Spray, and all kinds of 


Hay Tools 


When writing to advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 
Catalogue free. 
F. E. MYERS & BRO., 


Ashland, Ohio. 








CARRIAGE WHEELS $5.50 
Per Set WITH TIRE ON. 


We Sell Direct tothe Farmer, 


SARVIN PATENT WHEELS, 
Tized With KR. E. Steel Tire, 
all primed ready for painting. Also set 

Boxes and furnish Axles cheap. 
For particulars write 
CARRIAGE SUPPLY CO., Geneva. 0. 


BUCCIES! 


SEND FOB CATALOGUE"C” 
Sar) MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
RELY eee CHICAG Ones 
FOR S AL SECOND-HAND Materia 
| ales Wi ng Sudan 
» uu * - 
vad material of all descr! tion, Tltustrated CATA- 


W. 35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO, ILLS, 
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i FARMS Do you wish to buy or sell one? I have 
i ® a number of farms taken On mortgages 
| that I will sell cheap and oneasy terms at 6 per 
' cent. As I have a large enquiry from various 
sections, Iam also on the look out for farms that 
can be bought cheap. Send for printed list. E. W 





| ABBOTT, 10 Whitney Opera Block, Detroit Mich. 





EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney -at- Law 


Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 
in U. S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co.. also other references. 


Home Repairing Outfit. 


SOLBER IAG» 











We have greatly Improved the Home Pepairing 
outfit - 4 making the iron standard on the exten- 
sion principle—that is,it can be used standing 
up at a bench (height 13 inches) or by attaching a 
7-inch extension piece, it makes the standard 20 
inches high, or just the right height for the lasts 
to be held between the knees when sitting in a 
chair, the base of the standard resting on the 
floor. Another improvement is the attachment 
of the lasts and sewing-clamp to the standard by 
a thumb-screw instead of the old socket arrange- 
ment, which permits of instant attachment and 
perfect rigidity. The outfit consists of 38 pieces, 
as follows: 

Four iron lasts, different sizes; one iron standard 
with base; one package assorted nails; one package 
each of 14, 5 and ¥% clinch nails; six pairs star heel 
plates; half pound copper rivets and burrs; one 
steel punch; one sewing awl; one pegging awl; one 
wrench; one stabbing awl: one shoe knife; one 
shoe hammer; one bottle rubber cement; one bot- 
tle leather cement; one ball wax; one ball shoe 
thread; one bunch bristles; one harness and saw 
clamp; four harness needles; one soldering iron; 
one bottle soldering fluid; one box rosin; one bar 
solder; all securely packed, together with direc- 
tions for use, in a neat case. 

Tois No. 1 repairing outfit, weighing 20 lbs., 
will be sent complete as above described to our 
readers for only $2,or with the FARMER one 
year for only $3, or sent as a premium for only 
eight subscribers; or the No. 2 outfit (which is in 
every way the same as No.1 only that harness 





soldering tools are omitted) for only $1.50, all 
neatly boxed and shipped by freight. Address 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
POLE DRAG—DRILLING CORN. 





As I have taken the MICHIGAN FARMER 


for about three years, I would like to speak | 


about a farm tool that I made, like the one 
I saw in the FARMER about two years ago 
that was made by Editor J. H. Brown. 

It is a pole drag or float, made of three 
poles about eight feet long and about six 
inches in diameter, fastened together with 


rods, about six inches apart. 

I have used mine for two years, and I 
would not think bast ng -p in a crop of any 
kind without it. ut I used mine for over 
a year before I found out how to use it. 
When I .first began to use it I went 
lengthwise of the furrow. But I find by 

oing over the field cornerwise, that it will 
frag along more or less dirt, ard every 
little dead furrow and low place wiil be 
filled up. : 

I always drag my ground with a spring- 
tooth harrow, and then go over it with my 
float, which firms it down and grinds up 
all the small lumps of dirt, which leaves a 
fine and compact bed for the smal! seeds to 
germinate in. 

I can tell you, brother farmers, if you 
have not got a pole float, you are not in it, 
(as the saying goes), so far as preparing a 
seed bed is concerned. But it will take 
three good horses to pull it all day. 

I see by the FARMER that several brother 
‘armers are going to Grill in their corn this 
year, that is, if it gets dry and warm 
enough. I will tell you how I have fixed 
my Srill, which is an eleven-tooth, with 
force feed. I bave taken off all the teeth 
but the third tooth from each wheel, which 
will make the drill very light. _ 

Have put in a board each side of each 
tooth that is to be used. The boards are 
cut to fit from the end of the grain box 
down to the bottom, which gives a funnel- 
shaped box, or one over each tooth to be 
ef This will allow all the corn in the 
box to settle down to the feed tooth and 
not scatter out in the box, and will enable 
every kernel to be drilled. 

After drilling, I will go over the ground 
with a weeder, which will fill up all the 
teeth and wheel marks, and leave the 

round as fine and smooth 8s a garden. As 
Teve never had any experience in drilling 
corn, or cultivating such, I will write later 
how I like it. C. C. RICE. 

CaLHoun Co., Mich. 

[The pole drag is one of the best tools we 
have for certain purposes. We made a new 
one last season, and have made a sketch 
showing its construction. Glad you like it. 
It will work somewhat better.in some soils, 
if run cornerwise. See description in our 


our notes.—Eb. } 





To Milwaukee and the Northwest. 

The Detroit and Milwaukee Division of 
the Grand Trunk Railway System have 
again put on their fast Steamboat Express 
in connection with the magnificent line of 
steamers for Milwaukee, leaving Detroit 
daily (Sunday excepted) at 4:05 P. M., arriv- 
ing at Grand Rapids at 9:55 Pp. M.. Grand 
Haven 11:00 p. m., and Milwaukee 6 A. M. 
An elegant parlor buffet car is run on this 
train, extra charge only 25cents. Berths 
in staterooms are free on steamers to first- 
class passengers. Rates low. 


ne “GLOBE MOWER 


This is certainly the SIMPLEST MOWER 
now on the market. Little by little we have ob- 
literated those complications so characteristic of 
mowers in general until we have produced the 


“GLOBE” 


which combines the highest obtaina- 
ble efficiency and simplicity. 
THE DRIVING GEAR issim- 
ple, powerful and durable. The high 
wheels produce powerful traction and Jif/ 
light draft. Equipped with our |i 
FAMOUS UNDER HITCH, which ap- 
Plies the draft to the 
very centre of 
fesistance. 


os 3 
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THE GLOBE hasa long Pinan; all farmers 
know the power and advantage of a leng lever. Easy 
foot lift carries the cutter bar over al! obstacles 
—just the thing for rough land. The grass end of 
cutter bar is equipped with either wheel or sole— 
\ willcut any height of stubble desired. The 
\ knife end of the pitman has an oil reservoir 
















which is self-f g—no need of oiling every 
“round,” and no danger of heating. 
= ore about the 


. Simple GLOBE 
Mower, and our 
\ea Bonnie Binder, 
Continental 












Ask Your Dealer , 
For It. =: 


Write for 
Circulars. 








D. ; —< Recummended by 


AGENTS WANTE 


The UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., soston, mass. 









John Gould, T. B, 

Terry, J. S. Wood- 
ward, Theo. Louis, W. I. 
Chamberlain, Waldo F. 
Brown, and every user. 


49 So. Market St., 











FARMER s! 


Don’t waste time stacking straw, the 





WIND STACKER 


Does it Better without*manual labor. 
See that your thresherman is properly equipped, and give him timely notice. 





Water is §E'ree. 
ASBESTINE WEATHERPROOF COLD WATER PAINT 


for outside use, is a dry powder which requires only the addition of cold water to be ready for instant use. It is 
designed to take the place of oil paint, where economy together with efficiency and durability is required. It is 
well adapted for use on Houses, Barns, Fences, etc., and its covering capacity per pound being fully one hundred 


r cent greater than of] paint its cost is about one-third. It is furnished in white and colors. 


pe 
circulars, color cards and price list. 


Write for 


S. P. CONKLING, 20 East Atwater St., Detroit. Mich. 





GRUBBINC MACHINES. 


Smith's ce op and Monarch Machines are up to 
date—-no untried experiment—are in use in every State. 
They are universally pronounced to be the ‘“Werld’s 
Best” by every dealer and farmer that has sold or used 
them. Sold ona guarantee to do the work claimed, 
and to be the most convenient, durable and powerful 
machine made for the purpose. Write us for catalog 
explaining why our machines are the ‘‘Wcerid’s Best.” 
made at any price, and our price is all right. This 
adv. will ows at once. Address 
I A GRUBBER Cu., Waterloo ta. 


Rife Hydraulic Engine 


The most z2conomical successful 
method of elevating water known. 
No cost of operation. 
cs» Never stops. Pumps 

= water by water power. 
Spring water delivered 
using muddy water as 






towel 


‘ power. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 Liberty St., New York, 





THE CHARTER GASOLINE ENGINE 


is used for almost every pur- 
pose power is applied to, 
and for Farm, Dairy and 
Creamery Work, and for 
Feed Mills is unequalled. 


Charter Gas Engine Co., 


Box 318, Sterling, I). 











will attend 


WELL DRILLING SUCCES 
Star Drilling Machines 





Potash 


is a necessary and important 
ingredient of complete fer- 
tilizers. Crops of all kinds 
require a_ properly - balanced. 


The best 


manure, 


Fertilizers 
contain a high percentage 
of Potash. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual exe 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is: 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it, 


GERMAN KALIL WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 











use, end make , 
E money selling this - 
WY article. Used on everyshock. Pullandits ¥ 
ff fast. Ties itself, Costs lessthanstring. ¥ 
W Never wears out. Thousands easily sold in 

W atown. Good profits. Get yourTown Agency } 
~. now. Complete outfit for 5c., stamps. 


 Holdfast Corn Binder 


Will last a century. Saves laber in 
binding. Shock cannot fall or blow down. 
Shocks easily tightened for loading. 
h .@,, Binder easily removed for husk- 
ite ing. A boy can easily do tho 
V/ i binding. Ropes are strong, 
f * and mouse proof. Pat up 4 
with 4, 5, 6, 8, lUft. rope. i 
TIE €O., Box a5, 
Unadilla, N.Y. x 























FOR DAIRYMEN 


and all others who wish a Light, Efficient and Dur 
able POwer we recommend 


Adi 
Some Speed They are Safe 
Regul: Takes no 
fuel. 
Can’t fire 
a building. 
Can be 
used 
SKS a ERS pasos Some ~ indoors. 
THE BABY” POWER 
Shown herewith. It embodies all the good fea- 
tures of the well known powers we make. Will 


run Cream Separator, Churn, Pump Water, etc. 
More about it and othersin FREE CATALOGUE. 


ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY CO., ST. ALBANS,VT. 

























snienmasbocen Mining & Stump Blasting Goods 
BEST AND © ee 
AJAX DYNAMITE WORKS: Bay City, Mich. 





Cream Separator Facts. 


Since the Improved United States Separators have made records at the Experiment Stations, excelling all others, and now hold the 


PENNANT, 


eur ‘‘ would-be competitors ” are trying all sorts of methods to break the force of the victories of the Improved United States Separator, and 
because our ‘‘ would-be competitors ” are distanced, they wish dairymen to have no contidence in Experiment Station tests (remember that 
when the tests were in their favor, before the Improved United States Separator was made, they advertised Experiment Station tesis with a 
great flourish of trumpets, but now tell dairymen they must not rely on them). What a change of sentiment of our ‘‘ would-be competitors.” 

It makes a great difference, in their eyes, about the value of tests, whether they are ahead or behind. 
‘Oh, Consistency, thou art a Jewel.” 

The. ‘‘ would-be competitors ” advertise tests juggled to suit themselves, from Bulletin No. 56, and these tests are for only one day (one day 
when on their side is as a thousand), but if they are willing to take their own medicine, why not admit that it does not amount to anything 


because it is so short—omly once. 


These ‘‘ would-be competitors” advertise that only one of the Alpha Separators personally tested by Prof. Farrington left more than one 
tenth of one per cent. of fat in the skim-milk. The Bulletin shows that the milk from four out of twelve Alphas, sent in by the butter makers, 
tested, on an average, twenty hundredths of one per cent. The milk from the only two United States Separators, sent in by butter makers, 
averaged only twelve hundredths of one per cent., showing that the butter makers averaged better tests with the Improved United States than 
butter makers with the Alpha, as shown by this Bulletin, No. 56. 

” Vermont Experiment Station Records show that during January and February twelve tests of the Improved United States Separator 
No. I averaged .08 of one per cent., and twelve tests of the Alpha De Laval averaged .12 of one per cent.; the Alpha left 50 per cent. more fat 
in the skim-milk than the Improved United States. 

At the Wisconsin Station nineteen tests of the Improved United States Separator No. 1, from December 18th to February 15th, averaged 
07 of one per cent. The Separators were operated by students and reported by Prof. Farrington. 

.\t the Minnesota Experiment Station four tests averaged only .05 of one per cent. 

At the lowa Agricultural College nineteen tests running through February, March and April, nine of these averaged .08 of one per cent. 
and the remaining ten of these were only A TRACE, TOO SMALL TO COMPUTE. 

The chove records of Improved United States Separators are not confined to one test ot each machine, but cover weeks and months of 
use, under the mvs* trying conditions. The records show that under all conditions the Improved United States Separator is not equalled. 
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